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BUDGETING FOR A SURPLUS 


A. C. PIGOU 


THE idea that, by budgeting for a deficit in bad times and for a 
surplus in good, governments could help towards stabilizing aggre- 
gate money income has been much discussed in recent years. A 
deficit would make it necessary for the Treasury to raise extra money 
from the banks. This, being expended, would be translated into 
effective demand, and would pass into the incomes received by the 
several agents of production. If these agents were not already fully 
employed, more of them would thereby be called into work, probably 
with higher rates of pay; if they were already fully employed, they 
could not undertake more work and the whole of the extra income 
would come to them in higher rates of pay. Thus in times of depres- 
sion there was a good chance that deficit budgeting might lead to an 
expansion of economic activity and so of real income; while in times 
of boom it would affect money income only. A budget surplus, on 
the other hand, would lead to money that would otherwise have been 
expended being absorbed into idle government balances or being 
used to enable the government to pay off indebtedness to the banks, 
so that again expenditure by it and the public together would be 
reduced to the extent of the surplus.t Aggregate money income 
would, therefore, fall correspondingly. In some circumstances this 
would entail an adverse effect on employment and real income; but 
in times of booming industry it might leave these intact and merely 
serve to prevent further expansion in money income. 

During the inter-war period writers interested in this general idea 
were, of course, chiefly concerned with that aspect of it which bore 
on bad times — budget deficits as a remedy or pallative for general 
unemployment. It was soon apparent that the purpose of deficit 
budgeting would be defeated if the new money which it called into 
being were simply. passed into savings deposits — if, in other words, 
the increase in the stock of money were associated, in consequence of 
determined pessimism in the business world, with a counterveiling 
decrease in its income velocity. The conditions in which this-would 
be likely to happen and the measures by which it could be prevented 
from happening clearly called for study. During the later stages of 


‘ If the surplus is used to pay off debts from the government to the public 
and if the public does not expend what is paid to it, the effect is, of course, the 
same. So far as the public does expend what is paid to it, the government has 
in effect cancelled so much public debt, the monetary situation not being 
affected at all. 
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the last war and in its present aftermath it is the other aspect of 
budget manipulation that is claiming attention. There is no general 
shortage of employment for the agents of production, but there is 
a continuing tendency for aggregate money income to expand with- 
out the expansion evoking an equivalent growth in real income; and 
this entails a continuing tendency for prices to rise. Hence.the call 
for a large budget surplus to ‘mop up’ superfluous money, to hold 


prices in check or, more generally, restrain or stop the ‘inflationary . 


spiral’. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer is a supporter of this 
policy and several economists of standing have defended it. On the 
other hand, Lord Samuel, in a carefully reasoned speech in the House 
of Lords last February, criticized and challenged it. The issue is an 
important one. But it is also a little obscure. I shall try in the para- 
graphs that follow to make it stand out more clearly. 

Before this is attempted, however, a preliminary point must be 
made. It has to do with the meaning of the word inflation. This is 
sometimes used as equivalent to a rise in prices, while deflation 
signifies a fall in prices. But that usage would make us say that bad 
harvests entail inflation and technical improvements in productive 
processes deflation. I myself prefer to say that inflation occurs when 
money income increases relatively to the volume of productive 
resources at work. With this use of words, if technical improvements 
are introduced, inflation may occur even though prices do not rise. 
Moreover, in present conditions we are borrowing large quantities 
of imports from abroad and our money incomes are purchasing the 
goods so borrowed as well as our own real income. It is intended 
that the scale of this borrowing shall be rapidly reduced through 
an increase in our exports. Hence, our real income being given, 
unless the expenditure of the public is reduced to the extent of the 
value of these exports, prices here must rise, though no inflation in 
the sense defined above is taking place. Apart, however, from cases 
of this kind, inflation and rising prices go together. 

We may now proceed with the main argument. It is generally 
agreed that a continuous rapid rise of prices in any country is a 
serious evil, For a slow and gradual rise and ‘the euthenasia of the 
rentier’, which it carries with it, there is something to be said., But 
a rapid rise is quite a different affair. At the best it severely dislocates 
‘legitimate expectations’, fining people with fixed money incomes 
and money incomes that can only be changed slowly for the benefit of 
others in a purely arbitrary way. At the worst it engenders presently 
a flight from the currency and monetary chaos. Moreover, in the 
present circumstances of this country there is a further special dis- 
advantage in rising prices, at all events if the rise is greater than is 
happening contemporaneously with foreign prices. As observed 
above, we are suffering from a very large adverse trade balance. 
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Therefore we are trying to narrow and ultimately to close the gap 
by a great expansion in our exports. - Failure in this export drive 
would be bound before long to entail a very serious cut in our imports 
of food and raw materials, which would mean a lowering of our 
general living standard and probably extensive unemployment. But 
if prices rise here relatively to foreign prices and if the sterling- 
dollar rate of exchange is not altered, our exports will be discouraged 
and imports stimulated. Hence, prima facie, our effort to close the 
gap will be hampered. The present situation is, indeed, a peculiar 
one in two respects. First, our imports are subject to strict control; 
so that the stimulus to them would probably be, in the main, in- 
effective. Secondly, in the conditions of the moment, it may well be 
that a rise in export prices would not check export quantities in a 
corresponding proportion; so that the aggregate value of our exports 
would be enlarged and their contribution towards narrowing the gap 
increased, not diminished. The conditions that allow of this are not, 
however, likely to last long; the seller’s market is already passing. If 
we look beyond the circumstances of the moment, the prima facie 
view that price inflation here — unaccompanied by currency devalu- 
ation — is damaging to us, not merely internally, but also from the 
standpoint of the export drive, is probably right. Currency devalu- 
ation is, of course, always a possibility. But the Chancellor has 
explicitly stated that at present there is no question of it. I shall not, 
therefore, complicate this discussion by inquiring what, if it were 
carried out, the implications would be. 

Apart from devaluation, the view that budgeting for a surplus will 
check expansions or bring about contractions in money expenditure 
on consumption and investment, and so in money income, needs to 
be qualified by reference to such international repercussions as it may 
set up. Given that the rate of exchange between English and foreign 
money is held at a fixed parity, the prices in England of traded goods 
must be the same as they are elsewhere, and so, in general, since 
England is only a small part of the world economy, cannot be greatly 
affected by our own internal policy. Moreover, the prices of goods 
that are not traded are likely to stand in a fairly stable relation to the 
prices of those that are. Hence, it would seem, the extent to which 
the general level of prices in this country can be effected by internal 
policy, whether budgeting for a surplus or another, is narrowly 
limited. Upward price movements here lead to an influx of additional 
imports and a check on exports, thus pushing prices down again; and 
similarly, of course, downward price movements set in play corres- 
ponding forces that tend to push them up again. Even in normal 
times, however, our price level, though tied to the general trend of 
the foreign, especially the American, price level, is not tied rigidly; but 
is free to swing away from it for considerable periods over a consider- 
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able range. Furthermore, in present conditions the linking machinery 
is loosened and hampered by many sorts of shortages and restrictive 
arrangements. Thus international repercussions, though they may in 
a measure weaken, are very far from destroying the efficacy of budget 
surplus policy as an anti-inflationary device. 

Here, however, a distinction must be drawn. In normal conditions 
anti-inflationary devices, if successful, necessarily stop or check 
actual inflationary movements. In conditions such as now prevail 
in this country, this need not be so. For at present the prices of many 
goods are controlled and the quantities of them that individuals may 
buy are restricted by rationing, priority arrangements, licensing 
requirements, and so on. Because of these things, the public are 
prevented from expending on consumption and investment as much 
money as they would like to expend. If these restrictions were not 
there, expenditure, money income and prices would be substantially 
higher than they are. This is what is meant when it is said that we 
are living in a state of ‘suppressed inflation’. The point may be put 
otherwise by saying that the various restrictions in vogue have the 
effect of keeping the income velocity of money and, therefore, money 
income, below what they would otherwise be. In these circum- 
stances anti-inflationary devices may exhaust themSelves in whole or 
in part in stopping or checking suppressed inflation, while actual 
inflation still continues. Alternatively, if it stops actual inflation, this 
need not mean that it has cured our disease. For suppressed in- 
flation-may still remain, in such wise that, if the controls and restric- 
tions were removed, money incomes and prices would soar upwards. 
To defeat these two sorts of inflation together requires a stronger 
effort than to defeat either of them singly. 

We are now in a position to look more closely at the particular 
anti-inflationary device, budgeting for a surplus. Whether it is 
directed against active inflation or suppressed inflation, or both to- 
gether, the process through which it works is by holding down 
aggregate expenditure on consumption and real investment together, 
and so aggregate money income, which is the obverse of aggregate 
expenditure. Government expenditure other than transfer expendi- 
ture being taken as given, and it being supposed that we start from a 
situation in which the budget is exactly balanced, a surplus can be 
generated either through the collection of extra money. by taxation 
or through cuts in government transfer expenditure, e.g. the food 
subsidies. These two processes can be regarded as two forms of the 
same thing; for to remove subsidies is broadly equivalent to imposing 
taxes with the subsidies left unchanged. 

How far is a surplus so generated likely to accomplish its anti- 
inflationary purpose? In normal conditions we might reasonably 
expect that, apart from possible reactions on wage rates, which will 
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be considered presently, it would succeed fairly well. But the con- 
ditions now prevailing are not normal. Substantial amounts of new 
government securities, notably National Savings Certificates and 
Defence Bonds, are still being taken up every month. Moreover, 
people possess War Savings in various forms, intended, when they 
were made, to be temporary, not permanent, which they regard as 
‘spendable’, e.g. to make good shortages of household goods, in a. 
way that they do not regard other capital assets. In view of this, if 
money is absorbed from them by taxes to create a surplus, the public 
may offset this by reducing their new lendings to the Government, 
or, may be, by forcing the Government to pay out money to them 
against the surrender of War Savings Certificates. As the result of 
this offsetting movement, the existence of a budget surplus may have 
little direct effect on the volume of expendable money income; and 
such indirect effect as might come about via the rate of interest would 
probably be trivial. This does not, of course, imply that in present 
conditions the collection of money from the public by extra taxes in 
such wise as to achieve a budget surplus cannot prove successful as an 
anti-inflationary tool. For, of course, the extent to which counter- 
acting dissaving on the lines just described could be carried is limited. 
By budgeting for a sufficiently large surplus the government could, 
therefore, swamp them. The moral of what has been said is thus, 
not that this policy is foredoomed to failure, but that, if a success is 
to be made of it, it must be used very boldly. With this remedy 
homeopathic doses are of no service. 

This, however, does not exhaust the subject. The possibility that 
reactions may be set up in money rates of wages, referred to a little 
while back, has still to be considered. Given the volume of non- 
transfer government expenditure, it is very difficult, when tax revenue 
is already large, to build a substantial surplus through further tax- 
ation without resort to forms of impost that both act as strong 
deterrents to effort and also lead to demands for compensating 
increases in money wage-rates, thus pushing up prices, as it were, 
from both ends. Clearly cuts in food or other subsidies are also likely 
to push prices up. In some conditions, indeed, as for example, where 
money incomes are forced up on account of the creation of large 
amounts of new money for government expenditure, upward wage 
movements merely insure for wage earners that their money incomes 
Shall move up along with the rest, so that they are not mulcted in real 
terms for the benefit of others. In that case the wage increases are a 
defence mechanism and nothing more; they do not themselves have 
any tendency to increase either aggregate money income or prices. 
When, however, money wage rates are forced up because taxes have 
been increased or subsidies removed, that does tend to set up a price 
rise, the price rise being in this case a defence mechanism. Thus in 
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conditions such as now prevail in this country, reactions from the 
- side of money wages are likely to weaken, and may even destroy, the 
efficacy of a budget surplus policy for holding aggregate money 
income and prices down. 

Indeed this matter of wage reactions is vital. Budgeting for a 
surplus is intended to prevent aggregate money income from expand- 
ing. But, when money wage rates are pushed up, aggregate money 
income cannot be prevented from expanding unless either employ- 
ment is diminished or the proportion of aggregate money (and real) 
income accruing to wage earners is increased. In the present state of 
opinion it would not be practicable for the government to prevent 
money income from expanding by methods that entailed deliberately 
creating unemployment. Hence, given that money wage rates are 
being steadily pushed up, there is little chance that the policy of 
budgeting for a surplus can effectively check inflation unless it 
succeeds in cutting down the money incémes of non wage-earners to 
offset the increases secured by wage earners; which for the present 
purpose means, in effect, cutting down the earnings of business 
managers and the ordinary shareholders of companies. There is, no 
doubt, some scope for this, in spite of the high degree of stability, 
which, as the relevant statistics show, characterize the relation be- 
tween the pre-tax incomes of wage earners and of others. But it is 
very doubtful whether there is much scope for it — so long, at all 
events, as the present organization of industry is maintained and 
substantial reductions in the volume of employment are ruled out. 
For any large success in the battle against inflation to be secured by 
budgeting for a surplus— or indeed by any other means — it is 
essential that the continuing pressure for higher and higher money 
wage rates shall somehow be arrested. 
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WORLD-STUFF AND NONSENSE 


‘STEPHEN TOULMIN 


1 


THE hold of reason, as we continually have cause to remember, is at 
best precarious, and the human mind is not deterred by considera- 
tions of logic even from the pursuit of self-contradictions. The 
notion of a perpetual-motion machine, for instance, exerts an 
irresistible fascination, against which some of the greatest intelli- 
gences are scarcely proof; and this fascination is not diminished by 
the fact that the development of science turns the very notion into 
more and more of an absurdity. For some, indeed, this fact -_ 
increases the attraction. Credunt quia impossibile.. 

A similar insouciance with regard to questions of mere logic is 
displayed by those, in each generation, who profess to derive 
scrupulously ethical conclusions from severely scientific premises 
without the aid of any recognized, or recognizable mode of ethical 
inference. And so we find Julian Huxley, in his latest volume, 
attempting to show that we can obtain ‘definite guidance as to how 
we should try to plan social and political change’ from ‘the new 
knowledge amassed by biologists during the last hundred years’ 
(p. 234) — and this despite the warning of his grandfather (reprinted 
in the same volume) that 


Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good and evil 
tendencies of man may have come about; but, in itself, it is 
incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we call good 
is preferable to what we call evil than we had before (p. 80). 


There is a temptation for a logician to point out the fallacy and 
leave it at that. But this is only half the job; for why should the 
fallacy seem so attractive to those who commit it? Until we can 
answer this question, we shall not properly understand what it is 
that they are doing, and they in their turn will complain that they 
have not been fairly treated, and that we have scarcely even raised 
our eyes from our books.? What is it, therefore, about their subject- 
matter, or about their approach to it, which makes them consider it 
of such relevance for ethics? : 

As a preliminary, we must locate the fallacy; but do not let us 

‘ Evolution and Ethics 1893-1943, by T. H. Huxley and Julian Huxley, Pilot 
Press, 12s. 6d. In this article I shall concentrate on Julian’s contribution to the 
book, (i) because it is greater in extent, and (ii) because the author seems to 


regard his grandfather’s essays as of merely historical interest. 
* Cf. C. H. Waddington, Science and Ethics, p. 137. 
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spend too much time upon it. Here, then; is a selection of Dr 
Huxley’s ‘premisses’: 


Evolution, from cosmic star-dust to human society, is a 
comprehensive and continuous process... During the process 
new and more complex levels of organization are progressively 
attained, and new possibilities are thus opened up to the 
universal world-stuff... Evolution on the inorganic level 
operates over an appalling vastness of space... Finally on our 
earth... the world-stuff arrived at the new type of organization 
that we call life... During the thousand million years of 
organic evolution, the degree of organization attained by the 
highest forms of life increased enormously ...And finally 
there is, in certain types of animals, an increase in consciousness 
or mind... There is thus one direction within the multifarious- 
ness of evolution which we can legitimately call progress... 
Biological or organic evolution has at its upper end been merged 
into and largely succeeded by conscious or social evolution... 
It is only through social evolution that the world-stuff can now 
realize" radically new possibilities... And in so far as the 
mechanism of evolution ceases to be blind and automatic and 
becomes conscious, ethics can be injected into the evolutionary 
process... The evolving world-stuff...can now proceed to 
some understanding of the cosmos which gave it birth... 
(pp. 120-4). : 


This is heady stuff, and one hesitates before agreeing to call it 
‘science’. Still, apart from the obscure and poetical remark about 
‘injection’, there is nothing unambiguously ethical in it. We can 
therefore pass on to his undeniably ethical ‘conclusions’: 


Social organization should be planned, not to prevent change, 
nor merely to permit it, but to encourage it (p. 126). Social 
morality is seen to include the duty of providing an immense 
extension of research (p. 133)... Knowledge, love, beauty, 
selfless morality, and firm purpose are ethically good (p. 214). 
This is the major ethical problem of our time —'to achieve 
global unity for man (p. 233). 


Now it is not our business to discuss these ‘conclusions’ on their 
merits: what we have to discover is how they are related to the 
‘premisses’. Here, therefore, are the two crucial paragraphs in 
which Dr Huxley makes the jump from facts to values: 


When we look at evolution as a whole, we find, among the 
many directions which it has taken, one which is characterized 
by introducing the evolving world-stuff to progressively higher 
levels of organization and so to new possibilities of being, action, 
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and experience. This direction has culminated in the attainment 
of a state where the world-stuff (now moulded into human 
shape) finds that it experiences some of the new possibilities 
as having value in and for themselves; and further that among 
these it assigns higher and lower degrees of value, the higher 
values being-those which are more intrinsically or more per- 
manently satisfying, or involve a greater degree of perfection. 

The teleologically-minded would say that this trend embodies 
evolution’s purpose. I do not feel that we should use the word 
purpose save where we know that a conscious aim is involved; 
but we can say that this is the most desirable direction of 
evolution, and accordingly that our ethical standards must fit 
into its dynamic framework. In other words, it is ethically 
right to aim at whatever will promote the increasingly full 
realization of increasingly higher values (p. 125). (The italics 
are his.) 


Perform the simplest of logical operations on this passage, and 
you obtain Dr Huxley’s fundamental ethical principle: 


It is ethically right to aim at whatever will promote the 
increasingly full realization of increasingly higher values — 
namely, those which are more intrinsically or more permanently 
satisfying, or involve a greater degree of perfection. 


All his ethical conclusions purport to follow from this principle 
(whether they do or not is another matter). And where, one may 
ask, does ‘evolution’ come in? The answer is that it does not come 
in at all: the ‘scientific premisses’ all cancel out before the vital step 
from facts to values is taken. 

Judged by itself, the principle, if true at all, is a truism; but it is 
expressed so vaguely, and the words ‘aim at’, ‘promote’ and 
‘involve’ are used in such a slippery way, that it evades all the 
problems of philosophical ethics by the simple method of ignoring 
them. Of course the ‘rightness’ of an action in some way ‘involves’ 
the ‘degree of perfection’ of whatever it ‘promotes’ — everybody 
would agree to that. But how? On this and all the other important 
questions begged by his principle, Dr Huxley does not say a word. 


2 


So much for locating the fallacy itself. But can we explain the 
attraction which it has for Dr Huxley, and the other biologists who 
think like him — that attraction which leads him, despite the absence 
of logical connection, to insist that ‘any standards of rightness or 
wrongness must in some way be related to the movement of the 
evolutionary process through time’ (p. 119)? What kind of connec- 
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tion has established itself in his mind between the notions of 
‘morality’ and of ‘evolution’? 

Clearly it is of first importance to understand exactly what is 
meant by ‘evolution’ in this context. On this point T. H. Huxley 
is cautious: 


Here as elsewhere, names are ‘noise and smoke’; the import- 
ant point is to have a clear and adequate conception of the fact 
signified by a name (p. 61). 


But Julian, when writing about ethics, takes the notion of ‘evolu- 
tion’ to be perfectly familiar, and we must turn to his more technical 
works! for anything like a clear exposition of what it involves. 
There we find it explained by reference to the way in which the 
distribution of different biological species changes in time. It is 
concerned, that is, with the struggle between different species ‘for 
survival of the stock’,? Now it is natural enough to define concepts 
of ‘biological progress’ and ‘degree of evolutionary advance’ in 
terms of this process — or rather in terms of the qualities associated 
with survival in the struggle between species: namely, ‘increase in 
control over the environment, increase in independence of the 


environment, and the capacity to continue further evolution in the J 


same progressive direction’ (p. 182). But these new notions have, in 
themselves, no more to do with ‘morality’ than had the original 
notion of ‘evolution’: they too are concerned with the ‘survival of 
the stock’ in its struggle with competing species — with the external, 
rather than the internal relations of biological species. * 

Darwin himself appreciated this. He ‘sought the ethical yardstick 
in man’s relation to society’ (p. 17). But Julian Huxley dismisses 
this position as ‘feeble’ (p. 18) and his reaction is symptomatic; for 
he wants ‘evolution’ to be something more than a biological 
concept. He wants to extend the notions of ‘evolution’ and 
‘evolutionary progress’ so that they cover, not only ‘the natural 
selection of species’ and ‘biological progress’, but also ‘the develop- 
ment of society’ and ‘moral progress’ — that is to say, the internal 
relations of the human race, as well as the external relations of the 
lower species. And there is no reason why he should not do so, 
provided he recognizes that it is an extension, and decides for himself 
how he is going to make it. ’ 

Unfortunately, from Dr Huxley’s writings, one would not guess 
that any such decision was needed. The original biological notions 


1 For example, Evolution: the Modern Synthesis. 

* Evolution, p. 14; quoted here on p. 155. 

$I mean with their ‘foreign’, rather than their ‘home’ affairs: it is not the 
philosophical distinction between ‘internal’ and ‘external’ relations that I have in 
mind. 
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are concerned with the struggle between competing species for the 
means of survival and satisfaction. In extending these notions 
from the biological to the social sphere we can pay attention either 
to the aspect of ‘competition’ or to the aspect of ‘satisfaction’ — 
either to the brutality of Natural Selection, or to the advantages 
enjoyed by the victorious species. Which we choose to do makes no 
difference to the biological application of the concepts: but it makes 
all the difference in the world to their social application — the 
difference, in fact, between Might and Right. (The dangers of this 
ambiguity are one very good reason for not basing our betief in the 
value of morality on ‘biological’ grounds.) We cannot therefore 
agree with Dr Huxley when he concludes that 


the ultimate guarantees for the correctness of our labels of 
rightness and wrongness are to be sought for among the facts 
of evolutionary direction (p. 142); 


for this is to put the cart before the horse. On the contrary, the 
ultimate guarantees for the correctness of Dr Huxley’s generalized 
labels of ‘evolution’ and ‘evolutionary progress’ are to be sought 
for among the facts of morality. 


3 


This discovery helps. us to see what Dr Huxley is doing: but as to 
why he wants to do.it, we are still in the dark. Why does he take 
this crucial step so blindly? Why does he suppose that there is one 
way, and one only, of combining the notion of ‘ biological evolution’ 
with that of ‘social development’, or that of ‘biological progress’ 
with that of ‘moral progress’? The way to our answer lies in 
examining what he wishes to do with his new, combihed concept; 
and this also helps to explain why he gives such a different account 
of the relation between ethics and evolution from that of his 
grandfather — who insisted that 


the ethical progress of society depends, not on imitating the 
cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it (p. 82). 


For T. H. Huxley, ‘evolution’ represented a Challenge: for Julian 
it is a Talisman. T.H. was concerned to point out the important 
differences between the. methods of Natural Selection, and of moral 
and social development. He therefore painted a picture of Man as 
pitted against Nature, and concentrated on the ‘competition’ aspect 
of evolution — contrasting the brutality and destructiveness of 
Natural Selection with the harmony desirable in society and, by 
implication, criticizing a political economy of unrestricted 
competition: ° 
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The struggle for existence tends to eliminate those less fitted 
to adapt themselves to the circumstances of their existence. 
The strongest, the most self-assertive, tend to tread down the 
weaker. But the influence of the cosmic process on the evolution 
of society is the greater the more rudimentary its civilization. 
Social progress means a checking of the cosmic process at every 
step and the substitution for it of another, which may be called 
the ethical process; the end of which is not the survival of those 
who may happen to be the fittest, in respect of the whole of the 
conditions which obtain, but of those who are ethically the 
best (p. 81). 


Julian, however, so far from spoiling for a fight with Nature, 
prefers to see social development as ‘a continuation of biological 
evolution, but by other means’; choosing to describe biological and 
social development as really being only two phases of a single 
fundamental process — namely, that which is obtained ‘by extending 
the concept of evolution both backward into the inorganic and 
forward into the human domain’ (p. 105). 

Logically speaking, there is no reason why you should not hold 
either position. There is something in what they both say, and which 
aspect of ‘evolution’ you will consider worth stressing will depend on 
your interests and your aim. - This aim will be partly a matter of 
your temperament (look at the two photographs on the dust-cover 
and you will see what I mean), and partly a matter of your historical 
circumstances. (We in 1948 have enough brutality to contend with 
nearer home for us not to have to worry — like T. H. Huxley — 
about the brutality of Natural Selection. Conversely, there would 
have seemed. much less need in 1893 for the kind of comfort that the 
Cosmic Process affords. Julian Huxley now.) But whichever position 
you choose, one thing is essential: you must not suppose that there 
is any material conflict between the two positions, or say, as Julian 
Huxley does, that ‘T. H. Huxley’s antithesis between ethics and 
evolution was false’ (p. 198). ‘False’, in this context, is nonsense. 


4 

In the interpretation of Dr Huxley’s theory, ‘comfort’ is the 
key word. The connection which exists in his mind between ‘evolu- 
tion’ and ‘morality’ is not a logical one at all. He is not, in fact, 
interested in questions of logic. It is ‘reassurance’ (p. 198) that he is 
after, reassurance in the face of a ‘hatefully imperfect’ (p. 135) 
world, a ‘cosmic sanction for ethics’ (p. 1), a ‘natural foundation on 
which our human superstructure of right and wrong may safely 
rest’ (p. 1) — in a phrase, ein’ feste Burg. ~_ 

Once we have seen this, a great light shines, and a great deal that 
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was mysterious becomes intelligible. Where, for instance, have we 
come across this kind of writing before?: 


Compared with what a protozoan or a polyp can show, the 
complexity of later forms of life, like bee or swallow or antelope, 
is stupendous, their capacity for self-regulation almost miracu- 
lous, their experience so much richer and more varied as to be 
different in kind (p. 121). 


Why, of course—in Paley’s Natural Ti heology. And indeed, 
throughout the whole book one keeps coming across passages 
written in the language of wonder, not of speculation — of religion, 
not of science — passages designed (if I may use Pascal’s phrase) 

‘to enkindle, not to instruct’.? 

To do Dr Huxley justice, there is no attempt on his part to disguise 
what he is doing. It is only becauSe he is a scientist that we naturally 
expect a new work of his to be one of popular science, rather than of 
religion. He is, indeed, perfectly open: 


The so-called immutable laws and will of God, which are 
invoked to guarantee the principles of ethics, turn out on 
examination to have been extremely changeable; and the 
principles of ethics have changed with them (p. 118). 


God has failed: we must therefore put our trust in Evolution. And 
so we have Evolution the Creator, which ‘moulded the world-stuff 
into human shape’ (pp. 120, 125); Immanent and Omnipresent — 
‘a comprehensive and continuous process’ (p. 120); the Source of 
Comfort and Reassurance — ‘an evolutionary ethics is of necessity 
a hopeful ethics’ (p. 255); whose Agent we are — ‘Man is not only 
the heir of the past and the victim of the present: he is also the agent 
through whom evolution may unfold its further possibilities’ (p. 142). 

Now I am not a theologian, and I am not therefore qualified to 
criticize Dr Huxley’s arguments on their own ground. There are, 
however, several drawbacks to a religion of Evolution which are 
obvious even to a layman: 


(i) It is inevitably a religion of limited appeal, for the Myths 
on which it is based are expressed in terms intelligible only to 
those with a biological training; for others, the analogy between 
‘moral progress’ and ‘biological progress’ will have no great 
force. 

(ii) The Supreme Being which it presents to us hardly appears 
an object of respect — ‘We have the glorious paradox that this 
purposeless mechanism, after a thousand million years of its 
blind and automatic operations, has finally generated purpose’ 
(p. 175): ‘Man the conscious microcosm has been thrown up 

1 Pensées (ed. Michaut), No. 156. 
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by the blind and automatic forces of the unconscious macrocosm 
(p. 235). (The italics are mine.) 

(iii) For those who have not sufficient scientific training to 
recognize the limited scope of the analogy between moral and 
biological development (that is to say, for most of us), it will 
naturally lead to a denial of the value of human endeavour — 
as did its counterpart, the Hellenistic religion of TUyn (the 
personification of chance), which had such a vogue after the 
Olympian Gods had become discredited.* 


5 

From the logician’s point of view, the most serious thing about Dr 
Huxley’s contributions to this book is his complete failure to 
distinguish — or even to recognize that a distinction exists — between 
scientific evidence and reasoning and the kinds of evidence and [| 
reasoning which are appropriate when one is discussing logic or 
philosophy, ethics or religion. He respects only one source of 
knowledge — ‘the slow accumulation and distillation of tested fact’ 
(p. 120)— and appeals to this source indiscriminately, whatever the 
subject of discussion. Let me indicate, without going into detail, a 
few of the more serious illogicalities: 


(i) On ethical intuition: pp. 1-3 aad 109. Despite his own 
insistence that ‘complex phenomena cannot be in any real 
sense explained in terms of their development’, (p. 125n) he 
considers that ‘recent advances in psychology, notably as to 
-how the precursor of our conscience develops in each individual 
human being... should be enough to dispose at once of all 
purely intuitive theories of ethics’ (pp. 1, 3): and then, although 
he has himself ‘ruled out’ ethical intuition, he goes on to appeal 
quite unashamedly to ‘self-evidence’ as an ethical argument 
(p. 114). 

(ii). On the absoluteness or relativity of moral obligation: pp. 
109-110 and 234. 

(iii) On the nature and scope of scientific method: pp. 6, 7 
and 155. 

(iv) On abstract terms: p. 130 — ‘Justice is an abstract term, 
and therefore of itself empty of meaning beyond the fact of 
being applied to acts which we happen to think just.’ 


Confusions of the kind Dr Huxley betrays are understandable 
enough in the writings of the pre-Socratics (whom as a philosopher 
he most closely resembles), for in their time religion, science and 
ethics were still treated as a single body of knowledge. But to argue 
like this in 1948 means abandoning most of the major advances in 


1 Cf. Gilbert Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, pp. 130-5. 
Y iS" gion, pp 
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logic and linguistic self-consciousness achieved during the 24 
millennia from Socrates to Wittgenstein. 

Intellectual objections apart, is the book a pleasure to read? 
T. H. Huxley’s essays are outstandingly readable: forceful, vivid 
and succint — but they are already available elsewhere.‘ As for 
Julian’s English style, here are some specimens of what any pros- 
pective reader has to contend with: ‘Mind is a subjective concept, 
and cannot take its place in a series of objective stages’ (p. 23n). 
‘We find values not merely emerging from the evolutionary process, 
but playing an active part in its latest phase; we know as an imme- 
diate and obvious fact that there are higher and lower values’ (p. 32). 
‘Ethics is not an entity .. . ethics do not merely vary at random: they 
also evolve’ (pp. 106, 119). ‘Catastrophism’ (p. 9); ‘the organismic 
concept of society’ (p. 19); ‘the plastic and decompartmentalized 
nature of human mind’ (p. 108); ‘ethical dynamism’ and ‘super-ego 
mechanization’ (p. 210). 


6 


Yet, even if I cannot honestly recommend this work either as 
literature or as philosophy, is there nothing to be said for it? Why, 
certainly there is: for suppose —in conclusion — that we turn a 
more kindly eye upon it, we can see that even its fallacies are interest- 
ing, as an expression of one of those ‘dumb demands of man’s 
infra-rational nature’? which we all share: in fact, the very feeling 
which Virginia Woolf captures with such magic in To the Lighthouse: 


As summer neared, as the evenings lengthened, there came 
to the wakeful, the hopeful, walking the beach, stirring the 
pool, imaginations of the strangest kind — of flesh turned to 
atoms which drove before the wind, of stars flashing in their 
hearts, of cliff, sea, cloud, and sky brought purposely together 
to assemble outwardly the scattered parts of the vision within. 
In those mirrors, the minds of men, in those pools of uneasy 
water, in which clouds for ever turn and shadows form, dreams 
persisted, and it was impossible to resist the strange intimation 
which every gull, flower, tree, man and woman, and the white 
earth itself seemed to declare (but if questioned at once to 
withdraw) that good triumphs, happiness prevails, order rules; 
or to resist the extraordinary stimulus to range hither and 
thither in search of some absolute good, some crystal of inten- 
sity, remote from the known pleasures and familiar virtues, 
something alien to the processes of domestic life, single, hard, 
bright, like a diamond in the sand, which would render the’ 
possessor secure. 


‘In volume IX of his Collected Essays. Cf. Murray, op. cit., p. 130. 
B 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH POLITICS 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


THE appearance last year of two books,? one on contemporary 
British Socialism and the other on contemporary British Conserva- 
tism, gives an opportunity to take stock of the politics of our time. 
The books are not equally helpful in this enterprise: Mr Hogg’s, for 
all its brisk controversy, is a work of some profundity of thought 
and offers an interpretation of one of the great traditions of British 
politics, but Mr Parker, buoyed up with the sense of being on top 
of the world, provides only a complacent situation report of the 
achievements of the Labour Party. But one way or another, in what 
they say or in what they assume, the books at least offer a starting- 
place for reflection. 

Each of these political parties, it appears, is inspired by what may 
perhaps be called a philosophy. That of Socialism is the philosophy 
of the Mandate; that of Conservatism is the philosophy of natural 
law. The philosophy of the Mandate is a philosophy of will. The 
will of the majority of the electorate at the time of a general election 
is the supreme authority; the actions of a government based upon 
this title are unquestionable. Periodic application must be made to 
the electorate to discern its desires, but the clearly expressed desire 
of a majority requires no other authority to establish its validity. 
As a constitutional doctrine this has no great antiquity in British 
parliamentary history, although it raised its ugly head in the seven- 
teenth century and has from time to time been appealed to by those 
who should have known better. Indeed, the circumstances in which 
the practice of representation grew up in British government did not 
call for, or suggest, any particular theory; the constitutional doctrine 
of the Mandate made its appearance at a later stage, when a simpli- 
fied explanation was being looked for. Its merit is its simplicity; 
its defect is its remoteness from political reality. It is conceivable 
as the basis of the government of a voluntary society which drew up 
its articles of association at its inception, and Mr Parker believes it 
to be the operative principle of the Labour Party. But does he really 
think that Socialism is. merely what the majority of the Annual 
Conference of the Labour Party from time to time votes for? And 
if not, how can a Socialist Party base itself solely upon the will of that 
majority? And when the theory is offered as the ground of the 

.authority of the government of a community that never had a 


1 JOHN PARKER, Labour Marches On; Penguin Books, 1s. 6d. QUINTIN Hoac, 
The Case for Conservatism; Penguin Books, 2s. 
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beginning, a community whose arrangements are unavoidably a 
partnership between past and present, a community that has a long 
established way of living and of conducting its business, the diffi- 
culties are increased.. ‘Rank majorities may give a nation law’, said 
Grattan in 1790, ‘byt rank majorities cannot give law authority.’ 
The difficulties become insuperable when the Mandate is repre- 
sented, not only as a constitutional doctrine, but as a philosophy 
of just government. This, however, is what Mr Parker seems to 
believe; and he is willing to go so far as to identify democracy 
with the unhindered operation of the mandating activity of the 
temporary majority of the electorate. But his confidence is not so 
great that he allows himself to leave the matter there: he wishes to 
make certain that the majority is on his side by arranging that its 
livelihood will depend upon the maintenance in power of his party. 

One of the mistakes of the Conservative Party in the present 
parliament has been to repudiate some of the actions of the govern- 
ment on the ground that a mandate for them was lacking; Mr 
Hogg, however, does not fall into this error. Rightly, he will have 
nothing to do with so half-baked, so equivocal a theory, and puts 
in its place a doctrine of natural law. That there is a limit to what 
a temporary majority may do appears to him obvious, and ‘the 
limit is set by a body of doctrine which we may call the natural law, 
which is the same for all sovereign bodies, and limits the number of 
claims upon the individual which the group may make’. ‘The 
essence of democracy’, he continues, ‘is not bare majority rule; the 
right to reform the law may be legally and in certain directions 
morally and politically unlimited in scope, but here and there a wall 
is fixed beyond which it is not lawful to go. On the wall is inscribed 
the words ‘‘ Natural Law’’, and if rulers overleap it even majority 
tule becomes the tyranny of a mob, the more irresponsible because 
it is anonymous.’ This is well said. At least it rescues us from the 
absurdity of attributing absolute authority to the will of a temporary 
majority. And if it were a limitation based upon constitutional 
custom there would not be much to criticize. But as a philosophy it 
leaves much to be desired. So simple a doctrine of natural law 
cannot be held to survive the criticism (not of Bentham, which is 
negligible) but of Burke and of Hegel. And not only is it too abstract 
to offer much practical guidance, but also the notion of a criterion 
which is merely an external /imit is scarcely good enough. If he had 


- followed the lead of Burke in this matter, Mr Hogg would have 


found himself upon firmer ground, and ground not less habitable by 
the Conservative. 

The. field of contemporary British politics seems, then, to be 
occupied by two parties, each inspired by a philosophy of some sort, 
but neither by a sound or even coherent philosophy. This is a 
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misfortune, but not a crippling misfortune. Reputable political 
behaviour is not dependent upon sound philosophy, although error 
so profound and complicated as that which the Labour Party seems 
to have embraced is apt to be a hindrance. In general, constitutional 
tradition is a good substitute for philosophy (indeed, philosophy is 
of little practical value until it has found expression in a constitu- 
tional tradition), and British politics is, above all, rich in this respect. 

Setting aside philosophy, the projects and methods of contem- 
porary British politics seem to spring from two main sources: a 
legend of mass unemployment and a legend of war. I say ‘a legend’, 
because although mass unemployment and war are the two domin- 
ating experiences of our time, our politics spring not so much from 
the experiences themselves as from something that has been made of 
them. 

‘At the back of the minds of all those who have been through the 
twenty years between the two wars is the fear of a fresh slump and 
widespread unemployment’, says Mr Parker. This is the experience. 


has never been secured in a ‘‘free’’ economy’, that a slump is 
inevitable in the United States of America, and that Keynes demon- 
strated that the only way to avoid mass unemployment was by the 
institution of a centrally planned economy. And, while the legend 
is the spring-of Labour policy, a preoccupation with the problem is 
common to both parties. Obsession with a single problem, however 
important, is always dangerous in politics; except in time of war, no 
society has so simple a life that one element in it can, without loss, 
be made the centre and circumference of all political activity. There 
is, further, a widespread belief that the problem of mass unemploy- 
ment is capable of solution. Some writers (Conservatives among 
them) appear to believe that the problem can readily be solved by a 
little trick of administrative technique which, if it is performed at the 
‘ right moment, is without danger of miscarriage and will itself produce 
no other problem. Socialists, however, basing themselves on the 
legend rather than the experience, have come to believe that no 
price is too high to pay for a solution — indeed, the solution appears 
to them to be worthy of some great price; to achieve it without 
establishing a centrally planned economy seems to them disrespectful 
to the exaggerated magnitude of the problem. Now, even if the 
experience upon which these politics are based were the most 
relevant experience at the present moment of our history, and even 
if the legend had much more truth in it than in fact it has, all this 
would be hampering. But the full defect of this inspiration of policy 
at the present time lies, of course, in the fact that the malady from 
which we are least likely to suffer (except as the result of some of 
the remedies put into operation to prevent it) is mass unemployment. 
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Our first great misfortune, then, was that the mainspring of British 
politics in 1945 was an experience and a legend which were not 
immediately relevant to our situation. 

The second spring of policy and method is a legend of_war. And 
here, I think, the two parties divide more precisely. To the Conserva- 
tive, war appeared to have produced a perversion of our society 
which it should be the aim of contemporary politics to cure: here was 
an identifiable mischief to be removed. Every change that had been 
brought about by the condition of war was suspect. The conversion 
of our society from a state of war to a state of peace might be slow 
and difficult, but it was a real and necessary conversion. The 
Socialist, on the other hand, took the opposite view. He embraced 
the legend of war without reserve. In its simple and emotional form 
this legend found expression in the view that ‘the people wanted a 
purpose in peace as cogent as that given them in war’. And Karl 
Mannheim (among others) gave it a more intellectual expression:- 
‘By making the necessary adaptations to the needs of war one does , 
not always realize that very often they contain also the principles of » 
adaptation to the needs of a New Age.’ ‘The war’, says Mr Parker, 
‘led to a vast extension of State intervention in the economic field. 
Thinking elements within the Labour Party hoped that many of 
these wartime experiments would continue.’ And ‘the Labour 
Government was fortunate in taking office at the end of the war’. 
In short, the condition of a society at war seemed by no means a 
perversion, and consequently there was no intention whatever of 
changing that condition; propaganda demanded talk of a ‘smooth 
change-over from a war economy to a peace one’, but the real 
belief was in the positive value of the effect of war upon society. 
What.is the ground of this belief? First, of course, it is based upon 
the perception that the politics of Socialism are the politics of crisis, 
a perception which leads Mr Parker to doubt the possibility of any 
large scale growth of Socialism in the United States without a 
catastrophic slump first taking place. Crisis must be preserved and 
promoted if Socialism is to have a chance. But secondly, and more 
immediately, it was based upon the naive confidence that the planned 
economy of wartime was a huge success, that it eliminated waste 
and simplified production and consequently could be taken‘as the 
model of all business enterprise. And erroneous as this’ belief is, it 
is not half so damaging as the willingness to accept also the effect 
of war upon society as beneficial — the deprivation of liberty and the 
conversion of the consumer into someone who is not permitted to 
demand but who must take what he is given with a glad heart. 

But if the project of a centrally planned economy (and with it, 
unavoidably, a centrally planned society) owes much to the legend 
of war, it is a mistake to suppose that it is the project of only one 
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party in contemporary British politics: one party may have gone 
further than another, but Mr Morrison’s claim that ‘the idea of 
planning ‘is now over and above party politics’ has some substance, 
and not only because the word is used in half a dozen different 
senses. Even Mr Hogg says that ‘one of the biggest swindles ever 
put across the people by a political party is the Labour claim to be 
the only party which believes in planning’. It is a mistake also to 
think of it as a political novelty which will disappear with a decade 
of peace (if we are allowed it) and a decade of full employment (if the 
present planners permit it). This is a piece of shortsightedness which 
infects even Professor Jewkes’s admirable Ordeal by Planning. For 
the truth is that central planning is the product of an academic 
ignorance of how the business world works, and a common ignorance 
of how society lives, which have been growing on us for many years. 
It may be true, as Professor Jewkes says, that central economic 
planning ‘originated, as many evil ideas originated, in Germany in 
the war of 1914-18 when it was conceived as a technique for war 
administration’. But what has to be accounted for is the enthusiasm 
it generated, not only in Lenin, but also in less eccentric and less 
egoistic politicians. A centrally planned society is, of course, the 
simplest of all societies, and offers the greatest prizes of power to 
those who can get in on the ground floor. It appeals not only to the 
ambitious politician, but also to the ignorant politician. Economic- 
ally it is based upon a simplified, mechanistic conception of produc- 
tion and distribution; quantitative, physical controls can be 
understood by those who could never reach a proper understanding 
of the kind of control the English common law and the law 
merchant for centuries exercised over some departments of activity, 
and for many years over all. Politically it is based upon the-naive 
‘ idea that power can be controlled only by setting up some greater 
and uncontrolled power to do the controlling. And socially it is 
based upon a simplified view of human life, a mental horizon which 
includes ‘the individual’ and ‘the government’ of the day and 
nothing else. But the ignorance which makes central planning seem 
desirable may be either that of the politician or that of the electorate. 
The politician may know very well that a regime of this sort leads 
only to slavery and wretchedness, but pushed forward and supported 
by the mandate of an ignorant electorate bemused with the illusory 
promises of security and prosperity which it is believed central 
planning has to offer, his ambition will prompt him to say what is 
expected and to offer what is desired. A centrally planned society is 
the ideal of all rationalistic politics, and rationalistic politics have 
been with us long enough for them to be unlikely to disappear in a 
decade, even in the most promising circumstances: an excessive 
desire and hope of security is an emotion which has long since 
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invaded and overrun European life and politics.1 Conservatism, as 
Mr Hogg expounds it, is opposed to rationalistic politics, and its 
opposition is firmly based upon a belief in the virtues of a society 
which has not succumbed to the servility of central planning. But 
still, there is hesitation. Of course he has no use for a /aissez-faire 
economy or society, but he writes often as if such a society and such 
an economy had existed at some time in the past. It is not firmly © 
and clearly enough stated that a genuinely /aissez-faire society has 
never existed anywhere on earth at any time, and that what through 
all the centuries has prevented its existence is not central planning, 
but a rule of law which has emphasized duties at least as much as rights 
between private individuals, and that no conceivable extension of 
these rights and duties will ever produce a centrally planned society, 

| which is something of an altogether different quality. (A writer like ) 
Mr Parker who sees in the Factory Acts the forecast of a centrally 
planned society is a trifle too muddled in the head to make a reliable 
secretary for a tennis club, much less a guide for a nation.) It is the 
great merit of Conservatism that it has resisted the pressure of 
circumstances and a misled electorate to embrace the project of a 
centrally planned society; its present weakness is that it has not 
-resisted that pressure with the absolute conviction with which it 
should be resisted. If there ever comes a time when two parties 
compete for power on the basis of rival plans, an even larger lunacy 
than that from which we at present suffer will have established itself. 

It might be expected that what may be called the traditions of 
British politics would retain some hold on the projects and methods 
of contemporary policy, and it is relevant to inquire how far this is 
so. The chief departures from these traditions appear to be three: 
the current idea of the categories of British politics, the appearance 
of not only a new party but of a new kind of party, and the current 
misconception of the nature and function of the Opposition. 

The categories of British politics, according to both these writers, 
are Left and Right. If this were really so it would imply a closer 
approximation of British to Continental politics than I had supposed 
to be the case, and it would deprive British politics of much of their 
individuality. But, of course, it is not so; this is a piece, and perhaps 
the most corrupting piece, of current nonsense. There may be some 
faint approximation between the Labour Party and the continental 
parties of both the Left and the Right (in the politics of rationalism, 
that is in continental politics, extremes are apt to meet); its roots are 
not as firmly fixed in the traditions of British politics as one would 
like: But there is nothing whatever in common between British 
Conservatism and any of the categories of continental politics. 
Loose talk of this sort about British politics merely liberates a fog of 

1 cf, BURCKHARDT, Weltgeschichliche Betrachtungen, 1906. 
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unreality, and lost in this fog British politics may become detached 
from their real root in British society and its history; and it is to be 
regretted that the guilty men in this respect belong to all political 
parties. And when these categories of Left and Right are trans- 
planted into the past, the writers who perform the operation merely 
make themselves ridiculous. ‘From the time of the Civil War in the 
' middle of the seventeenth century’, says Mr Parker, ‘political 
opinions in Britain have tended to divide between two main Parties, 
one of the Right and one of the Left.’ And it is to be feared that he 
is only copying the fantasy of English history current in Socialist 
circles. But then, it is the sort of statement one expects from a man 


\ who believes that ‘an adequate study of civics’ is the best education 


for a politician. And when these writers go on to a cant identification 
of Conservatism with Fascism and both with reaction, the fantasy is 
complete. Fascism, at least, has nothing to do with reaction; it has 
both wind and tide in its favour. But if it is.too much to expect the 
Socialist to awake from his dream and cease to think of himself as 
Left and his opponent as Right, it is not too much to ask the Conser- 
vative (who, if he follows Mr Hogg, does not think of himself as 
Right) not to encourage the Labour Party to dramatize itself as Left. 

The novelty of the Labour Party has not, I think, been sufficiently 
explored, but it is a subject that can only be touched upon here. 
Two points are of note. The first is the relation of a Labour Adminis- 
tration to the Annual Conference of the Labour Party. As Mr 
Parker says, ‘the supreme authority of the Labour Party is the 
Annual Party Conference .. . It consists of delegates of all affiliated 
organizations with voting rights in accordance with the strength of 
affiliated membership’. The Conference is ‘a remarkably democratic 
institution’. And the motion tabled by the Lewisham (East) Divi- 
sional Labour Party for the Conference this year, a motion which is 
commonly believed to be somewhat eccentric and since withdrawn, 
is only a precise elaboration of the prevailing doctrine with regard to 
the authority of the Conference: ‘When the Labour Party is the 
governing party in the country, conference decisions shall be binding 
upon the Government and shall be acted upon within the programme 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party.’ It means that, under a Labour 
Administration, Parliament is demoted to the position of an execu- 
tive body for carrying out the items of a programme determined each 
year by an irresponsible body. Needless to say, the government of 
this country has not yet acquired this character without reservation, 
but it is the character of British government implicit in the structure 
of the Labour Party. And were it ever established without qualifica- 
tion a constitutional revolution would have taken place beside which 
the revolution involved in central planning would be insignificant. 
We may perhaps remind ourselves that it was one of the requests of 
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the Nineteen Propositions (1642) ‘that the great affairs of the king- 
dom may not be concluded or transacted by the advice of private 
men, or by any unknown or unsworn councillors’. 

But secondly, a Labour Administration owes another allegiance, 
springing from the sources of its power. The Trades Union Congress 
is a constitutionally irresponsible body which appears to exercise a 
powerful influence over the decisions of a Labour Administration. 
But more important, since the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act 
(1927), the political funds of the various trade unions have become 
the major source of the Labour Party’s income, and through them 
the Trade Unions may gain a control over a larger number of 
parliamentary candidates and seats. But Mr Parker continues: 
‘the permission given, as a result of the repeal of the Trade Dis- 
putes Act, to the Civil Service Trade Unions to link up with the 
T.U.C. and to create political funds will almost certainly lead to 
more direct representation of the Civil Service Trade Unions in 
the House in future.” And he does not appear to recognize any- 
thing remarkable in writing like this. It used commonly to be 
supposed that a Member of Parliament represented his constituency, 
but the structure of the Labour Party evidently has a tendency, not 
only to make a Labour Administration subservient to irresponsible 
advisors, but also to turn the House of Commons, so far as Labour 
representatives are concerned, into a sort of syndicalist assembly. 

Every schoolboy knows that the Opposition in the British parlia- 
mentary tradition has a positive function to perform: it is to be 
regretted that there are so many politicians who do not properly 
understand what that function is. And this is a matter of some 
importance, because as soon as real knowledge of the function of 
opposition disappears, the Opposition will come to be thought of 
as an expensive luxury,-a piece of wastefulness, and therefore to be 
planned out of existence. The truth is that parliamentary govern- 
ment as we know it depends for its continued existence more upon 
the Opposition than upon the party in power. Mr Parker’s ignorance 
is profound, and consequently dangerous. He patronizingly suggests 
that when the Conservative Party has been a little longer in opposi- 
tion it may perhaps learn how to behave as an Opposition should — 
which, it appears, is to keep quiet in the face of the might of the 
majority. There is a vague suggestion — it is a cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand — that to oppose is to commit /ése-majesté. His chief 
- specific criticisms of the present Opposition are, however, that it 
offers too few ‘constructive suggestions’, that it is without an 
alternative plan, and that it is disunited. Now, Mr Hogg (and 
anyone else who knows anything about British parliamentary 
government) knows very well how foolish these criticisms are. It is, 
and always has been, the business of the Opposition to oppose, to 
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criticize, to. expose foolishness, corruption and mismanagement 
wherever they lie hidden. It is required neither to make constructive 
suggestions (though the present Opposition has made many) nor to 
have an alternative plan. And, in general, it may be said that a 
disunited Opposition is as necessary as a united government. The 
present Opposition has not, perhaps, made the most of its oppor- 
tunities, opportunities greater than have ever before been offered to 
an Opposition. It is true that the administration of departments and 
(it would appear) the instructions given to the drafters of Bills have 
often been so incompetent that it has been difficult for criticism to 
know where to begin; but the delay and folly of the government’s 
foreign policy, and the grand stupidity of its finance, have been too 
easily passed over. A more resolute, relentless, tireless, extempore 
criticism of administrative blunders, a criticism that let nothing pass, 
that was constantly on the tail of ineptitude, would have served the 
country better than the careful construction of an alternative policy, 
though, of course, it is the business of an Opposition while pursuing 
the first, to be thinking about the second. However, if it is less 
- efficient than it might be, the present Opposition has at least kept 
alive the true principles of opposition and has resisted the temptation 
to abandon opposition for the plugging of an alternative plan. 

Whatever the obscurity which surrounds the spring and circum- 
stances of contemporary British politics, these writers leave us in 
little doubt about their aims. And the most probable method of 
discovering what the two great parties have to offer is to inquire into 
the sort of society each thinks desirable. Let us consider this question 
first in respect of the Labour Party. The purpose of its present 
activities, we are told, is to bring into being ‘a really vital social 
democracy’. This, of course, is equivocal. What does it mean? And 
how is it to be achieved? ) 

It means, first, the ‘reconstruction of British economy on a planned 
basis’; a centrally planned economy operated by physical controls. 
Mr Parker, on an early page, allows himself the use of the expression, 
\ ‘a planned economy on democratic lines’, but later on, in one of his 
rare moments of ingenuousness, he admits to a doubt about the 
validity of ‘the distinction between totalitarian and democratic 
planning’; a government committed to central planning must not 
hesitate to exert the necessary. pressure on the economy to achieve 
its ends, a pressure which includes the direction of labour. But, of 
course, like the abolition of the right to buy and sell a medical 
practice, this must be thought of as an acquisition of freedom rather 
than a deprivation. What, in practice, the reconstruction of British 
economy on a planned basis involves is known already to most 
people in England, and those few who are still without direct experi- 
ence of it can learn from Professor Jewkes’s Ordeal by Planning. 
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That a planned economy means, also, a planned society, Mr 
Parker is in no doubt. The ‘very wide powers over the whole 
industrial life of the nation’ which planning entails, are powers also 
over every individual in the society. Their exercise involves the 
destruction of the consumer, who is replaced by the mere recipient 
of what is given to him, consumer goods becoming allowances to 
keep the human machine efficient and to provide incentives to work. 
Individuality, however, is not totally destroyed; it is maintained by 
a minimum allowance of ‘personal property’, which is distinguished 
from non-permissible private property by the usual sophistical 
Socialist argument. The shining vision of the future (how unlike 
that of William Morris whom Mr Parker has the temerity to men- 
tion) is that of a society in which everyone is an employee of the 
government, a society upon which has been fixed and riveted the 
deadly grip of the corporation employee mentality, a society in which 
everyone has a ‘post’ given him by ‘the community’ (Edward VIII 
is described as having ‘shown himself unsuitable for his post’), 
which will ‘choose the best individuals to occupy all the most 
important posts whether in industry, the universities, the arts or 
government’. And Mr Parker estimates (by the perhaps injudicious 
inclusion of the employees of the Co-operative Movement) that by 
1950, a trifle over six million persons will be employed in what he 
calls ‘public concerns’. Socialism will have arrived when ‘the 
majority of the working population are employed by public concerns 
of one kind or another’. This society will derive its peace and 
stability from its monopolistic structure, and the world (in its turn) 
will be at peace either when ‘all the major powers have economies 
that are primarily socialistic in character’ or (at least) when a ‘ power 
to plan world resources as a whole’ has been set up. And further, 
the dominance of the Labour Party in England will at the same 
time, and by the same means, be assured. ‘There is a widespread 
desire in the lower middle class and in the upper sections of the 
working class to secure posts in the Civil-Service’, says Mr Parker. 
And the Labour Government is desperately anxious to draw into its 
direct or indirect employment as many people as possible. For 
whoever owes his employment to the planners will keep the planners 
in power by his vote. Patronage is the basis of political power. So 
runs Mr Parker’s surprising doctrine. It is a simple plot to establish, 
not by force but by subterfuge, a single-party system and the slavery 
from which it is inseparable. 

The best that can be said for the method by which this ‘really 
vital social democracy’ is to be achieved is that it is appropriate to 
its purpose. It consists in the concentration in the hands of the 
Government of much of the power which is at present widely 
distributed throughout our society. The power that derives from 
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monopoly is not to be wastefully dissipated, it is to be appropriated 
by the Government; and along with it, into the same maw, are to go 
many of the small powers (the rights) exercised by countless indivi- 
dual men and women. The public ownership — nationalization — of 
‘the main resources of the community’ is merely a means to the end; 
it isnecessary, not because private enterprise is inefficient or monopo- 
listic, not for any of the reasons daily given in Parliament, but 
“ because ‘the creation of a planned economy would be quite im- 
possible without a substantial part of the industrial structure being 
in national hands’. 

Now, the interesting question is, Why is not all this recognized 
by its promoters as despotism and by those who suffer under it as 
tyranny? There are, I think, three main reasons. First, it is not 
recognized as tyranny because of the vast emotional and intellectual 
confusion there is with regard to the nature and conditions of 
freedom. A man who, before the Truck Act, was defrauded of his 
wages, knew himself to be, to that extent, a slave. He might be 
well-fed, secure in his job and enjoying a rising standard of living; 
nevertheless, he was not to be gulled into thinking that he was as free 
as he would be if his wages were paid him in cash. The Truck Act 
set him free. It did not say to him, ‘The price of this freedom is a 
bit off the other end of your freedom’: it was a gratuitous addition 
to his freedom made by a civilized society, and if it had not been this 
it would not have been freedom at all. And this is the truth that has 
been lost in the confusion: if you are required to pay with freedom 
for an offered freedom, you can be certain that what you are offered 
is not freedom at all, but something else. It may be something you 
value, it may be something for which you are willing to pay freedom 
in order to acquire, but it is not itself freedom. Now, the situation 
under a centrally planned economy is that everybody (with the 
partial exception of the planners themselves) is deprived of so much 
freedom that the regime would at once be recognized as a tyranny 
were we not deluded into thinking that what we were being offered 
in place of the lost freedom was freedom of another sort or in another 
direction. A centrally planned society is not an example of one of 
those apparently simple situations (beloved of the Socialist) in 
which, by a sophistical argument, it can be pretended that freedom 
is taken from one but given to another; everyone is deprived. It offers 
us neither a gross nor a net addition to our freedom. And when it 
comes to be seen that what it offers (pretending that it is the same, 
or just as good, as freedom) — security, prosperity, etc. — it cannot 
in fact supply, the bargain will seem an ill bargain even to the man 
who values these things more than his freedom. 

Secondly, the tyrannical character of our planned society is not 
recognized because the regime was not introduced by a coup d’étal 
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or its equivalent. Sensitiveness to tyranny is always apt to lag 
behind the inventiveness of tyrants, and our political perceptions, in 
the absence of a lively political imagination, are very much at the 
mercy of our political experience. Mr Parker claims no more for 
his party than that the changes it has set on foot are ‘on a par with 
the Reform Act of 1832 or the big social changes carried through by 
the Liberal Government of 1906’. It is a judicious understatement 
of the facts which by this time will delude no one. But the absence 
of a coup d’état, though important at first, must be counted among 
the wasting assets of the Labour Party. Established tyranny cannot 
for ever conceal its character except from willing slaves. 

Thirdly, this is not recognized as a despotism because of the 
mediocrity of the planners. We have been taught to look for the 
spring of great achievements and great catastrophes in great and 
strong personalities. And we have learned to beware of extra- 
ordinary ambition. But the lesson is out of date. All our traditional 
resources of resistance have been trained upon outstanding génius 
or Over-mighty power, but they have been turned in the wrong 
direction. Our political observation has been educated to detect only 
the despot who, in Lincoln’s words, belongs to ‘the family of the 
lion or the tribe of the eagle’. Suspecting a tyranny, we look for a 
Strafford and find only a Cripps, we look for a Cromwell and find 
only Clem Attlee — and we are reassured. But if the experience of 
our time has any unmistakable message for us, it is that tyranny can 
spring from mediocrity and despotism from inferiority. The ambition 
we should beware of is the petty ambition to keep on the crest of the 
wave, the ambition which is satisfied with the illusion of affairs. 
Gisevius has shown us that the real tyrant in Germany was not 
Hitler, but the German people. Les esclaves volontaires font plus de 
tyrans que les tyrans ne font d’esclaves forcés, and the tyrants they 
make are distinguished by their mediocrity. 

The conclusion that the reader is encouraged to draw from Mr 
Parker’s book (a conclusion reinforced by many of the actions of 
the present Administration) is that the Labour Party has an incen- 
tive to become despotic (it is moved by the ‘pitiless fanaticism of 
an idea’), that it has the means to become despotic, and that it has 
the intention of becoming despotic. ‘Democracy in this country’, the 
Home Secretary has told us, ‘is very much on trial.’ The conclusion, 
on the other hand, from Mr Hogg’s book is that Conservatism has 
no incentive to promote despotism and that the aim of Conservative 
politics is to guard society against all those concentrations of power 
which are liable to result in despotism. 

The Conservative has no shining vision of a New Age — partly 
because he is sceptical about the value of such visions and partly 
because, whatever their value, he dogs not think they should be the 
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stock-in-trade of the politician. ‘While others extol the virtues of the 
particular brand of Utopia they propose to create, the Conservative 
disbelieves them all, and, despite all temptations, offers in their place 
no Utopia at all but something quite modestly better than the present. 
He may, and should, have a programme. He certainly has a policy. 
But of catchwords, slogans, visions, ideal states of society, classless 
societies, new orders, of all the tinsel and finery with which the 
modern political charlatans charm their jewels from the modern 
political savage, the Conservative has nothing to offer. He would 
rather die than sell such trash, and consequently it is said wrongly 
by those who have something of this sort on their trays that he has 
no policy, and still more wrongly by those who value success above 
honour that he ought to find one.’ Politics are a limited activity, a 
necessary but second-rate affair. ‘The Conservative contends that the 
most a politician can do is to ensure that some, and these by no means 
the most important, conditions in which the good life can exist are 
present, and, more important still, to prevent fools and knaves from 
setting up conditions which make any approach to the good life 
impossible except for solitaries and anchorites.’ This has the merit 
of according with human experience. At least it is a form of politics 
which does not expect improbable changes in human nature, either 
for the worse or for the better, and which, further, does not assume 
that such changes have already taken place. 

Within these limits, what is the business of the politician — whether 
he is in office or out of office? Of the two main functions he exists to 
perform, the first and most important is to prevent the concentration 
of power in a society and to break up all concentrations of power 
which have the appearance of becoming dangerous. The general 
name for all forms of political disease is the concentration of power 
in the hands of a part, whether that part is a private individual, a 
corporation, a union, a party, a majority, a minority or a govern- 
ment. And consequently those charged with the guardianship of a 
society (that is, the Administration and-the Opposition) have a first 
duty to preserve a diffusion of power. As circumstances change 
power will tend to become concentrated in new centres, and the 
politician must be wary in discovery and courageous in action. To 
perform his beneficent function he does not require, when in office, 
to wield a supreme and crushing power; he requires only to wield a 
power greater than that which is concentrated in any one centre of 
power. Nor does he need to act arbitrarily or extravagantly, except 
to repair some dereliction of his own duty. Any experienced society, 
and above all our society with its long tradition- of resistance to 
tyranny, has at its disposal an armoury of laws. and methods amply 
sufficient to defend itself against the overmighty ruler or subject. 
Nor, on. this view of his function, will a politician expect, or think it 
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good, that he and his party should be permanently in office, much 
less will he think it good that the Opposition should be silenced or 
abolished. If the task of the Administration is to disperse dangerous 
concentrations of power in the society, the equally important task of 
the Opposition is to guard the society against a secret and insidious 
concentration of power in the Administration. 

The reason for all this is not obscure. It is based first upon the 
observation (confirmed in the history of every society) of the corrupt- 
ing tendency of the exercise of power. ‘Power means the exercise of 
force; it corrupts by undermining a man’s will and reducing him to 
the level of his own slaves. A slave-driver, getting out of the habit of 
explaining to his slaves what he means them to do, gets out of the 
habit of formulating his intentions even to himself . . . The lack of 
free will, the inability to resist the pressure of emotional forces, which 
makes the slave a slave, is also what makes the tyrant a tyrant.’! But 
secondly, the politics of the diffusion of power are recommended 
because they are the only guarantee of the most valuable and sub- 
stantial freedom known to human beings. This freedom is, in fact, the 
product of the exercise of the politician’s function of preventing con- 
centrations of power. Political freedom is inseparable from the 
diffusion, the sharing of political power. And economic freedom, 
Mr Hogg says, can spring only from ‘the diffusion of. economic 
power, that is property, as widely as possible throughout the 
community’. 

The politician in office may be said’to have a second function to 
perform. It is to take the initiative in seeking out the current mischiefs 
and maladjustments in a society and to set them right, not arbitrarily 
but by bringing to bear upon them the legal principles which consti- 
tute the recognized method of adjustment in any experienced and 
civilized society. And in order to perform this function he must have 
in his mind not only ‘the individual’ (who may be either the bene- 
ficiary or the sufferer of the mischief) and ‘the government’, but 
also the vast mass of healthy relations between the members of a 
society (some established by law and others by custom) which, from 
any point of view except that of revolutionary jusqu’auboutisme, are 
more important than the few which are morbid. 

Now, how are these functions to be carried out? I think it is in 
answering this question that Mr Hogg is unhappily led to write in a 
manner inconsistent with the general view he is advocating. He sees 
clearly enough that the main integration of our society (or of any 
civilized society) lies in the fact that a man has the assurance that, if 
he takes a certain line of action, consequences will.ensue which he 
can foresee with reasonablecertainty. Thiscertainty is the result of the 
predominance of the law — a law based originally on the common 

1 COLLINGWOOD, The New Leviathan, p. 156. 
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law, but in the past hundred years or so gradually developed by 
legislation so as to emphasize the element of obligation as well as 
that of right. Maladjustment appears when the enjoyment of these 
rights and duties leads to dangerous concentrations of power. He 
sees also that the necessary readjustments must be in pari materia 
with the integration itself — that is, an adjustment which, at any 
point, replaces rights and duties of individual men by an overhead 
plan, is destructive of an integration based upon rights and duties, 
But, as a relic of an old intellectual error, he thinks of these rights 
and duties as ‘limitations’ and of their adjustment as ‘interference’, 
It is an unfortunate way of thinking which is inherent in the simpler 
forms of a natural law conception of society. The truth is, however, 
' that we do not begin by being free; the structure of our freedom is 
the rights and duties which, by long and painful human effort, have 
been established in our society. Individuality is not natural; it is a 
great human achievement. The conditions of individuality are not 
limitations; there is nothing to limit. And the adjustment of those 
conditions are not interference (unless they are overhead adjust- 
ments); they are the continuation of the achievement. But the 
intellectual error involved in Mr Hogg’s way of thinking would not 
be so damaging were it not for the fact that the step from these ideas 
of limitation and interference to the idea of adjustment by means of 
overhead planning, with physica] controls, is as short as’ it is dis- 
astrous. And it is a step which Mr Hogg, perhaps inadvertently, 
takes when he writes with approval of social adjustment by means of 
‘the rearrangement of incentives’ in industry. The bug of rationalistic 
politics has bitten the Conservative. To have hoped that he might be 
immune from the universal infection was, perhaps, excessive optim- 
ism. But his powers of resistance are great, and when he has re- 
covered from it, the policy he should pursue at home will be clear. 
It is a policy of diffusing ‘all those morbid concentrations of power 
which have grown up in our society during the last fifty years, not 
by means of an overhead plan (which itself involves a morbid con- 
centration of power), but by means of small adjustments in the rights 
and duties of individuals. Are industrial monopolies a danger to 
freedom? Is the exercise of certain rights restrictive upon production! 
Does the legal framework, within which the social and business 
activities of the society take place, encourage injustice, cruelty, 
fraud, frustration, bad workmanship, fear of unemployment, 
ignorance, apathy, disease? Do our present rights and duties check 
the springs of human enterprise, the exercise of which in all its forms 
is the only source of happiness? To answer these and similar ques 
tions as best we can, avoiding dangerous obsession with any one 
problem, and to.remove the mischiefs revealed, is the beginning and 
end of policy. 
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This, perhaps, is an exaggeration. The conduct of the foreign 
affairs of the society must be added to the duty of the politician in 
office. This, indeed, may at times appear his most important duty, 
and at such times the danger is that the methods employed in it may 
be reflected back upon the governance of the society itself. For the 
conduct of foreign affairs is recognized as the exercise of the Preroga+, 
tive, and demands an extraordinary concentration of authority. 
Hegel was right when he identified the abstract individuality of the 
state with its conduct of foreign affairs. But, further, it is not to be 
supposed that politics at home can, any less than any other human ~ 
activity, be conducted without love and hate, generosity and resent- 
‘ment. The contingencies of human life and the wilfulness of human. 
character are reflected in politics as clearly as elsewhere. But the | 
main points are, that politics are a limited activity, that they consist- 
in the gradual readjustment of human relationships (and not in the ) 
administration of things) by fallible men, that there is no end to the 
process, and that their method should be one which does not neglect 
the fundamental structure of those relationships. No doubt politi- 
cians will always. be gamblers, but they should back the field and 
leave private enterprise to bet on the favourite. 

This is a difficult policy to pursue in an age which has so long 
preferred the reign of rationalist planners to the reign-of freedom. 
It is unspectacular, and unimpressive to the mass of men and women 
brought up on melodramatic politics. Its positive demands are 
reasonableness, sincerity, patience, self-restraint, moderate foresight 
and a knowledge of the principles of integration and adjustment 
imbedded in the history of our-society. But they are human qualities, 
qualities which a Member of- Parliament might be expected to 
possess or to be capable of acquiring, common qualities in compari- 
son with the godlike vision and superhuman mental grasp which the | 
successful planner must have and which our planners certainly have 
not got. Such a policy is, indeed, a kind of perennial politics, the > 
form of all politics which make use of the past achievements of our - 
society in enterprise and organization and which endeavours to add 
to those achievements. But there is still room for differences of 
programme, for differences of opinion about what to do next and 
for differences of judgment about where the current dangers lie. 
And these will be the differentiae of political parties. What there is 
no room for is a party whose leaders seek to establish a despotism 
and to fix upon society an external order. 

British democracy is not an abstract idea. It is a way of living and 
a manner of politics which first began to emerge in the Middle Ages. 
In those distant times almost the whole outline of this way of life and 
manner of politics was adumbrated, an outline which has since been 
enlarged by experience and invention and defended against attack 
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from without and treason from within. So convincing was this subtle 
manner of integrating a society that it became the model for peoples 
whose powers of social and political invention were unequal to their 
needs. The common law rights and duties of Englishmen were 
transplanted throughout the civilized world, the pride of those who 
possessed them and the envy of those who did not; a gift far more 
important than our gift of parliamentary institutions. In this process 
some of their flexibility was lost; the rights and duties were exported, 
the genius that made them remained at home. Peoples, desirous of 
freedom, but dissatisfied with anything less than the imagination of 


an eternal and immutable law, gave to these rights and duties the. 


false titke of Nature. Because they were not the fruit of their own 
experience, it was forgotten that they were the fruit of the experience 
of the British people. For many years now, these children of our own 
flesh have been returning to us, disguised in a foreign dress, the out- 
line blurred by false theory and the detail fixed with an uncharacter- 
istic precision. What went abroad as the concrete rights of an 
Englishman have returned home as the abstract Rights of Man, and 
they have returned to confound our politics and corrupt our minds. 
Our need now is to recover the lost sense of a society whose freedom 
and organization spring, not from a superimposed plan, but from the 
integrating power of a vast and subtle body of rights and duties 
enjoyed between individuals (whose individuality, in fact, comes 


into being by their enjoyment), not the gift of nature but the product 
of our own experience ‘and inventiveness; and to recover also the 
perception of our law, not merely as an achieved kody of rights and 
duties, the body of a freedom in which mere political rights have a 
comparatively insignificant place, but as a’ living method of social 
integration, the most civilized and the most effective method ever 
invented by mankind. 
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THE DERBY, 1948 


GUY GRIFFITH 


Tus is the time of year when some of us begin to think about 
racehorses. The season which inspires annually a thousand poets 
who will never put pen to paper inspires also a million or two 
human beings who have never sat a racehorse (and many thousands 
who have never even seen one) to begin to wonder, idly at first, what 
will win the Derby. As Derby Day approaches the question looms 
larger, displaces the weather as the topic of conversation in public, 
conveyances, is asked and answered in pubs and in clubs, is answered 
definitively in each organ of the Press on the morning of the day, and . 
is asked again in accents of doubt, defiance or despair until the very 
moment when history itself supplies the answer. All this has been so 
for many years. The sport of kings, and of lords, has become one 
of the diversions of the people, whether for good or for ill is not.my 
present concern. I intend, in fact, to accept it as part of an English 
summer, and merely to consider what it is all about. Are we to think 
of this question as a mere conversational gambit, or as a riddle, or as 
one of those faintly threatening questions (examples of the gram- 
marians) which expect the answer yes or the answer no, or even 
(more deplorable still).as one of those which, being rhetorical, 
expect no answer at all? Or is it just a sensible question capable of 
being answered, and deserving of a more nicely calculated answer 
than it sometimes gets? 

It is. And a very brief.explanation will show why; why it is not 
only desirable but possible to name the Derby winner before he 
wins. First, the Derby is more than just a great name, it is genuinely 
the race; of all races, to an owner, trainer or rider of racehorses most 
worth winning: everyone wants to win it, and will be doing his* best. 
Second, it is for racehorses of one age only, three-year-olds, all- set 
to carry the same weight of nine stones, except that fillies (when they 
compete, which is seldom) are allowed to carry three pounds less. 
Next, the course at Epsom of one-and-a-half miles (and a few yards) 
over which it is run, is, by a stroke of that haphazard genius which 
characterized certain of our forefathers in so many walks of life, 
peculiarly happy in its demands on the horses. The winner must be 
able to gallop uphill, downhill and round bends; he must have 
speed enough to keep up with a field of the best colts of the year, and 
stamina enough to produce something extra towards the finish. 
Not many horses possess al] these qualities to a high degree, and 
there is a presumption that one ought to be able to detect their 
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presence or their absence when considering individual competitors 
in the race, and:so to decide at least that some could win and some 
others certainly could not. 

Experience shows that this is so. More, it shows that the qualities 
that go to make up a Derby winner are seldom assembled in any colt 
that has not been sired by. a horse that possessed these qualities 
himself. ‘Ex-cabhorse sires Derby winner’ is a romance that has 
never come true and never will: the law of England, indeed, does not 
permit it. But this negative can be reinforced by a more positive 
aid. The first rule to be observed when looking for a Derby winner 
is to reject any horse whose Sire is not of the very highest quality. 
Quality of course is a relative term, and needs definition in this 

.context. To the ordinary person (and for all I know to the ordinary 
mare) the very name thoroughbred applied to a stallion appears as a 
guarantee of high quality; but to the breeder not so. A breeder 
would no more dream of expecting to breed a Derby winner by 
using a merely thoroughbred sire than.Sir Thomas Beecham would 
dreameof expecting to get a satisfactory performance of a concerto 
with a mere violinist or a mere pianist playing the solo part. Just 
as the concerto demands one.of the top dozen or so soloists, so the 
Derby demands one of the top x sires. 

The process itself of deciding upon ‘the top x’ is a lengthy one, 
and I have space only for its results. Experience in the modern 
Derby (since 1918) shows that of twenty-nine winners, twenty were 
sired by horses that either won the Derby, or were second or third in 
the Derby, or won the St Leger (that Derby of the North, the last 
of the summer’s five classic races, a race of which the winner must 
be particularly well endowed with stamina; and it is for this reason 
that he enters into our reckoning here, because in the Derby many ° 
more horses fail from lack of stamina than from lack of speed). 
Twenty out of the twenty-nine winners,’ then, can be accounted for 
by this rule of thumb. The remaining nine were sired, four of them 
by one remarkable sire (Blandford) who never ran in the Derby, four 
more by sires of classic quality in France, and one by a sire (Phalaris) 
whose performance in getting a Derby winner may fairly be called 

surprising, but surprising because he was a racehorse deficient in 
stamina and not because he was deficient in quality. 

Breeding tells, so much is clear. It appears, too, that in this 
matter, as in the old Greek law of inheritance, ‘the male’s side 
prevails’. I have spoken only of sires, but it takes two to make a foal: 
what of the dam? Much as J should like to say something positive 
about dams, I cannot do so, because the evidence about individual 
mares is not sufficient to enable safe deductions to be made. Whereas 


1] include the six winners of wartime Derbys at Newmarket in 1940-45, over a 
course the same in length but different in character. 
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the Classic sire may expect to produce in his life several hundred foals, 
the mare, if she is a good breeder, may produce perhaps a dozen. 
No brood mare ever establishes a reputation for producing Derby 
“winners; the performance of the famous Perdita II, dam of King 
Edward VII’s Derby winners Persimmon and Diamond Jubilee, has 
not been equalled’since, indeed only thrice in my time has any brood 
more produced two classic winners at all. Moreover, experience does 
not show that the best racing fillies are also necessarily the best brood 
mares: very few classic winners will be found to have come-from mares 
who themselves won classic races. The whole question of the trans- 
mission of the mare’s’characteristics to her foals is one which has 
never, so far as I know, been studied really systematically, and per- 
_ haps never can be for the reason I have just mentioned: and my own: 
experience leads me to think that the little learning we do possess can 
be extremely dangerous. Confidence in a particular dam, or doubts 
about a dam, have done me far more harm than goodewhen I have 
tried from time to time to find the Derby winner, and my conclusion 
is that in this connection only one test is really worth making: one 
should satisfy oneself that the dam of a Derby horse was not herself 
a mere sprinter, or is not the possessor of a pedigree dominated in 
recent generations by sprinting blood.* With this limitation, I - 
believe that any thoroughbred mare might produce a Derby winner, 
given the right sire, and given the right combination of the imponder- 
ables great and small which affect the life of every individual (horse or 
man) and which in the aggregate we sum up in the phrase “good luck’. 

Our business, then, is to concentrate on the sire, and the first step 
towards picking the winner out of a Derby ‘field’ will be to eliminate 
all the runners whose sires do not conform to the rule stated above 
(and summarized in note 2 below). This step will usually get rid of 
from one third to one half of the total number of runners. Unfortu- 
nately the date at which I write, before the final acceptances (still 
less the final list of runners) are known, does not allow me to 
demonstrate the application of the rule to this year’s field. I append 
in a note a list of the sires which I regard as ‘qualifying’ sires for this 
purpose.? When the rule has been applied we shall be left with a 

"The chief sprinting sires of the present day and the past few years are: 
Bellacose, Beresford, Birthright, Denturius, Diomedes, Gold Bridge, Panorama, 
Portlaw, Sir Cosmo, Stratford, Wyndham. 

° (i) The following sires have already got Derby winners, and may yet get 
.o Solario (2), Fairway (2), Hyperion, Blue Peter, Nearco, Precipitation, 
atelior. 

(ii) The following have not yet sired Derby winners but are quite likely to do 
so: Bois Roussel, Owen Tudor, Watling Street. 

(iii) The following have not yet sired Derby winners, and might do so: Felstead, 
King Salmon, Colomboa,*Scottish Union, Turkhan, Big Game. 


(iv) Certain French sires should not be left out of account: the most important 
are: Tourbillon, Canot, Djebel, Maravedis, Admiral Drake. 
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number of runners who could win. Next, to see Which of these 
potential winners will win. 

But before I speak of individual horses, I must speak of the 
principles by which we are to be guided when we come to consider 
individuals. They are summed,up in the word Form. The Form 
to which I refer is neither aesthetic nor bureaucratic in its associa- 
tions: rather, it is historical, the material for history, the record of a 
“horse’s life on the racecourse. Just as, in breeding, Derby winners 
come only from the unions of good mares with the very best sires, 
so in performance they always give some indication of their merit 
beforehand. It would be quite wrong to think that they are ‘born 
not made’. ‘Born’ thgy must certainly be, in the sense which the 
proverb demands; but, equally, they must be made, and the making 
is partly the work of the trainer in private and partly their racing 
career in public prior to the Derby. It is a significant fact (and 
clearly no mere coincidence) that no horse has won the Derby in the 
last twenty-nine years without having won at least one other race 
previously. 

Most but by no means all young horses of high class are put into 
training and run their first races as two-year-olds. Two-year-old 
races are mostly over short distances of five or six furlongs, and 
success in them means that a colt is well ‘forward’ in development 
and has a good turn of speed, but it does nothing to guarantee that 
he will. be successful over longer distances and at a later stage of 
development. Nevertheless it is useful to notice that about half of the 
Derby winners in the period mentioned had previously established a 
reputation as two-year-olds: the remainder either ran only moder- 
ately or (in a few cases) were not seriously trained or raced at all 
before their three-year-old season. Clearly it is always worth while 
to examine first the leading two-year-olds of a year. But it is also 
worth remembering that really superlative excellence as a two-year- 
old, so far from being a recommendation with a view to the Derby, 
is actually the reverse. The best possible example of this fact (there 
are two other outstanding examples in the post-1918 Derby) appeared 
only last year, when Tudor Minstrel was a hot favourite for the Derby 
after having proved himself probably the best two-year-old in living 
memory. In the Derby he finished fourth, and his career later showed 
him to be a great horse over distances up to a mile only. The really 
outstanding two-year-old fails in the Derby for one or both of two 
réasons. He is phenomenally forward in development and pheno- 
menally speedy: the first of these qualities makes him unkkely to 
improve much thereafter (the penalty of precociousness in general), 
and the second makes him unlikely to prove well endowed with 
stamina, since really great speed is scarcely ever combined with more 
than moderate staying power. 
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The most instructive period, however, in the career of our horses 
is the two months of April and May immediately preceding the 
Derby (which is run usually in the first week of June). This is the 
time when backward two-year-olds appear as improving three-year- 
olds, and when speedy colts get their first real opportunities of 
showing whether they can stay as well. It will have become clear 
from what has been said already that our problem now is concerned 
really with fundamental factors of Time and Space. As the horses 
undergo their training gallops and their preliminary races, will the 
bigger and more backward horses be able to catch up with the 
smaller, the light-framed, the compact types that have developed 
more quickly and need less’ ‘work’ to get them fit—and will 
they be able to catch up in the time available? That is the Time 
factor. 

The factor of Space enters into the problem because the distance 
of the Derby course (one and a half miles) is greater, than that of 
most of the races in which the horses have run previously. This 
happens as the result not of a piece of wilful mystification of the 
public, but of a wise policy which tries to ensure that. valuable 
young horses shall not be subjected to severe tests of stamina early in 
the season and when they are mostly still not thoroughly fit. Now 
every horse has an optimum distance, which becomes known in 
time to those who take a sufficient interest:in horses: so-and-so, they 
say (for example) is a miler. The statistician who devoted time to 
horses would perhaps illustrate their capabilities over the different 
distances by means of graphs, which would show in each case 
‘approximately a parabola, the curve being gentle in the case of 
versatile horses, sharp in the case of horses who might be termed 
‘specialists’, and irregular in the case of those (and they are many) 
whose stamina gives out quite suddenly, and quite soon after the 
optimum distance is passed. But what makes the question a difficult 
one, considered in relation to the Derby, is the fact that the evidence 
available at this time of year is not quite sufficient. One is looking 
for horses whose optimum distance is a mile and a half, but of the 
horses in any Derby field none will have raced over this distance in 
public more than once or twice, and some quite certainly will never 
have done so at all. It is this, most of all, that makes their breeding 
important to us, as an indication of* possible or probable stamina. 
And the combination of uncertainties in the Time factor (fitness), 
the Space factor (optimum distance), and in the fact that breeding 
itself is not an exact but only a general prophet of things to come — 
it is this combination that makes of the Derby an annual enigma 
worthy of our wits. For let no one think that any fool can see what 
will win it. The record of ‘the favourite’ speaks against this notion, 
for only six favourites-have won in the last twenty-nine years. So, 
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too, does the record of the outsider: in the same period seven winners — 


have won at odds of 25 — 1 against, or more. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to point out to the uninitiated, and 
to remind the experts, that the rivalries of racehorses are decided by 
exceedingly narrow margins.. For certain races this fact is self- 
evident to anyone who reads that they have been won by a short 
head, a head, or a neck (those most vivid perhaps of all technical 
terms, conveying to every man his own mental images whether of 
sporting prints or of ‘movies’ larger and faster than life, or of New- 
market Heath itself with half a dozen horses racing apparently in a 
’ line in a reat Cambridgeshire finish). But less obvious is the fact that 
what is to racing people a fairly easy win (say, by two or three 
lengths), or even a very easy win (by six lengths), is really nothing 
of the kind to the layman unaccustomed to thinking in terms of 
(literally) split-seconds. Since the horses cover the Derby course at 
an average speed of about seventeen yards a second, it follows that 
a winner who ran the mile-and-a-half in one second faster time than 
the second horse would beat him by nearly six lengths; but in practice 
a margin of this magnitude is very rare in the Derby, and not common 
in the preliminary races in which Derby horses take part. Bad race- 
horses, it seems, can still run a lot faster than practically anything 
else, except good racehorses. Between good racehorses themselves, 
the difference in the performance of individuals, in terms of seconds, 
is fractional, and it is perhaps for that reason that these differences 
are commonly reckoned in terms more easily apprehended by sports- 
men With no special mathematical bent: they are reckoned in /engths 
(of a horse), which in turn have been commuted by our forefathers, 
with an empirical ingenuity which does them honour, into terms of 
weight, the weight (that is) that each horse should carry -if it were 
designed that all the horses in a race should run a dead-heat. The 
experience of two centuries or more has established the rough work- 
ing rule that in races of less than two miles the margin of one length 
in distance can be reckoned for handicapping purposes as equivalent 
to three pounds weight: and in the language of the racecourse the 
horse that beats another by four or five lengths will be called ‘a stone 
the better’. .This convention, which appears perhaps needlessly 


esoteric, in reality is useful and even necessary, because there are . 


comparatively few races in which (as in the Derby) all horses carry 
the same weight, and whenever one wants to arrange horses in an 
order of merit, the easiest way, clearly, is to assign an imaginary and 
arbitrary weight to any one of them, and then to assign more or less 
weight to the others according as their ‘form’ is found to show them 
better or worse than the first choice. 
With our Derby horses we are dealing, I say, in narrow margins. 
Of last year’s two-year-old colts, those that can run in next month’s 
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Derby, the best was My Babu, but twenty others-were reckoned his 
inferiors by not more than a stone (say, five lengths = less than one 
second), and the best of the twenty were reckoned only two or three 
pounds behind him. It is not difficult to understand, now, why ‘the 
favourite’ does not very often win the Derby, or why ‘outsiders’ at 
long odds win it on an average nearly one year in four. A horse just 
below the top rank has only to start running his mile-and-a-half one 
second faster to become the best of his year. A horse a long way 
below the top rank has only to improve by two or three seconds to 
have a chance, and an improvement of that order, though it is not 
universally normal, nevertheless is to be expected in at any rate two 
or three of the backward two-year-olds who become, in the spring, 
candidates well fancied to win the Derby. 

So much for the Derby in general: now for the Derby of 1948. We 
get off to a most promising start, when we find that of the top 
twenty-one two-year-old colts of last season: twelve are not bred to 
win; an uncommonly high proportion, which includes four out of the 
top six. The leading two-year-olds were not thought to be a particu- 
larly good lot, and there was no really outstanding individual among 
them. It follows that we ought to be particularly watchful this year 
for a newcomer, a colt that was backward last year and is improving 
very rapidly this spring: the more so when we remind ourselves of the 
unusually hard going which obtained last summer and autumn; and 
which prevented an unusually large number of promising two-year- 
olds from racing at all. Among them there may well be a dark horse. 

Nevertheless, first let us look at the nine colts among the leaders 
of last year who are bred to win. They are (in order of merit as 
two-year-olds): My Babu (by Djebel), Birthday Greetings (by Blue 
Peter), The Leader (by Colombo), Pride of India (by Colombo), 
Belvedere (by Nearco), Straight Play (by Straight Deal), Ottoman (by 
Blue Peter),. Henley-in-Arden (by Big Game), Valognes (by Bois 
Roussel). Three of the nine I would be prepared to eliminate 
immediately, still on the score of breeding: The Leader because of his 
dam’s sprinting blood, Straight Play because I am sceptical of 
Straight Deal’s quality as a sire (Derby winner though he was),? and 
Henley-in-Arden because Big Game needs very stout blood on the 
dam’s side if he is to- get stayers, and the dam here probably is not 
stout enough. Of the remaining six there are three that are unlikely 
to stay the Derby distance, though it is not quite impossible that they 
should do so: they are Birthday Greetings (dam a sprinter), Pride of 
India (dam’s sprinting blood, and his sire gets few stayers), and 
Belvedere (better last year over five furlongs than six), We are left, in 


_ | It may be noticed that I have not included Straight Deal among my ‘qualify- 
ing’ sires. I think he was the worst Derby winner (1943) of the last ten years, and 
shall not believe in his high quality as a sire until I see evidence of it. 
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fact, with only three- sound candidates, My Babu, Ottoman and 
Valognes; of whom Ottoman and Valognes could scarcely be called 
more than promising,-Ottoman the more attractive of the two on 
breeding, on looks, and on the way in which he ran his races, 
My Babu, a most attractive colt in‘everything but name, improved 
steadily throughout the season, and was the only one of these colts 
whom one could feel to be something like a good horse ready-made, 
and with some scope for further improvement. 

The foregoing pages were written at a date when the racing season 
of 1948 had scarcely begun and before any of the Derby horses had 
run as three-year-olds. What follows is written immediately ‘after 
the race for the 2000 Guineas at Newaarket, the first of the five 
classic races, and the only race before the Derby in which a great 
number of the Derby runners take part; the race, in fact, which often 
establishes which is the best of these runners at the end of April, and 
over a distance of oné mile. The field for the Guineas this year 
numbered: eighteen, the favourite being My Babu (reasonably 
enough), the second favourite The Cobbler (equally reasonably, since 
he was rated second to My Babu as a two-year-old), and the most 
fancied of the other runners being Birthday Greetings, the French 
Djeddah (by Djebel), Julian (winner of two races this year, but not 
bred right, for our purpose), Pride of India, Royal Drake (French, by 
Admiral Drake), and Solar Slipper (of whom more later). My Babu 
won the race by.a head from The Cobbler, with Pride of India third 
four lengths behind, and with Birthday Greetings, Henley-in-Arden 
and Royal Drake fourth, fifth and sixth, Solar Slipper seventh and 
Djeddah eighth. , 

How good a guide is Guineas ‘form’ to the Derby winner? First 
let figures speak. In the last twenty-nine years four Derby winners 
have won the Guineas, five have been second, three have been third, 
three fourth, three sixth, two not in the first eight, and nine have won 
the Derby without having run in the Guineas at all. What I have 
written already about optimum distances does something to explain 
why so few Guineas winners go on to win the Derby: it takes a rather 
versatile horse to win both. And then there is the question of the 
improving horse, who has not had time, when the Guineas is run, 
to catch up with the leading two-year-olds of the previous year, but 
who sometimes finds and takes his opportunity in the five or six 

- weeks between the Guineas and the Derby. Consider a simple 
example of how these two factors of distance and time can affect 
(and reverse) a situation. In 1926 Colorado beat Coronach in the 
Guineas by five lengths: Coronach won the Derby with Colorado 
third, five lengths and a short head behind. Something of this kind 
can always happen, and (as the figures show) it is much more likely 
to happen than not; unless the Guineas winner is outstandingly good, 
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in the sense of: being outstandingly versatile, a horse who is of the 
Derby type as well as of the Guineas type. 

There is an old saying on the course, very dear to those who 
cherish old sayings: ‘Fourth in the Guineas wins the Derby.’ A 
glance at the figures I have given above will show how much truth 
it seems to contain; about as much truth perhaps as another old 
saying, ‘Rain before seven, fine before eleven.’ It does come true, 
sometimes; and when it does, we remember it particularly. Judged 
by standards of the pinpoint accuracy which rings a bell or causes 
coloured lights to shine or puts needles in their proper place on dials, 
the old racecourse saying looks a little foolish. The truth is, of course, 
that it has the hazy profundity of proverbial wisdom, of infinitely 
more value to us in an affair of this kind than all the adding machines 
that ever came out of Detroit (or wherever it is they do come from), 
The folk-memory does not tot up its fourths and fifths and sixths 
with any accuracy, but it does retain, and hands on to its posterity, a 
perfectly genuine impression of a kind of horse which may finish 
fourth in the Guineas (or may equally well finish second in a bad 
year, or eighth in a good one), a horse that is a trifle short of finishing 
speed in a mile race, a trifle backward in condition at the end of 
April, and is possessed of reserves of stamina which will enable it 
ever the longer distance of the Derby course, to take advantage of 
any weakness in the stamina of the horses that beat him in the 
Guineas, including the Guineas winner himself even when he has 
finished six or ten or fifteen lengths in front. 

That is the kind of horse we are to be looking for in this month of 
May: one to beat My Babu. But first perhaps we should consider 
My Babu himself, is he a horse likely to be beaten? How does he 
compare with the four heroes (since 1918) who won both Guineas 
and Derby? Manna (1925) and Cameronian (1930) were ‘handy’ 
little colts, of Guineas type by breeding as well as by conformation, 
and until they had won the Derby there was some reason for doubt- 
ing whether they had the stamina to win it. Bahram (1935) and Blue 
Peter (1939) were really great horses who won the Guineas when 
they were still some way short of their best. In conformation My “ 
Babu resembles the first pair more than the second: I do not know 
his measurements, but I shall be surprised if he is not one of the 
smallest colts in the Derby field. In this sense he is of Guineas type; 
but he has nothing of that fatal brilliance which warns us, when we 
‘ see it winning very easily over a mile, that almost certainly it will 
never stay a mile-and-a-half. My Babu has won his two races this 
year by getting his head in front about a furlong from the finish and 
just keeping it there, and although in the Guineas the official verdict 
was ‘won by a head’, my impression is that he won ‘cleverly’. In 
short, I think he is a very good Guineas winner, with as good a 
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chance (on his breeding) of staying the Derby course as most of those 
that finished behind him; and it will take a very goed newcomer, or 
improving horse, to beat him at Epsom. 

Of those that finished closest behind him in the Gaines: Pride of 
India (3rd), Birthday Greetings (4th), and Henley-in-Arden (Sth) can 
- be dismissed summarily: they are most unlikely to stay the distance. 

. Royal Drake (6th) and Djeddah (8th) on their breeding must be said 
to have a chance in the Derby if they are sent over to run in it.- The 
Cobbler (2nd) and Solar Slipper (7th) may be considered together 
because they are both by a sire (Windsor Slipper) who has not yet 
proved himself of classic quality. He was the best racehorse pro- 
duced in Ireland for very many years, but owing to the war he could 
never run against the best English horses, so that there is no means of 
telling exactly how good he was: as a sire he is clearly something of 
a borderline case, and personally I am not disposed as yet to include 
him among our ‘qualifying’ sires. The Cobbler himself was a very 
fast (and unbeaten) two-year-old, and was generally considered to 
have a better chance of winning the Guineas than the Derby. Solar 
Slipper is a big colt not yet at his best, who should improve and should 
stay well (being out of a good and stout dam). But for the doubt 
about his site he would be very much the kind of horse we are looking 
for: as it is, I shall expect him to do well, without being quite goou 
enough to win the Derby, In short, of the Guineas horses I consider 
that Djeddah has the best chance of turning the tables on My.Babu, 
though I see no particular reason why he should do so. 

There will be some half-dozen races in May at Chester, New- 
market, York, Lingfield and perhaps elsewhete which will tell us 
more, and especially because they will be races over a milewand-a- 
quarter or a mile-and-a-half. It is most improbable that My Babu 
will run again before the Derby, because Guineas winners must be 
fairly fit and do not need another race to get them ready for Epsom. 
But some of the beaten Guineas horses are sure to run in May, and 
any of them that do really well, especially over a mile-and-a-half, 
will have to be considered afresh: and the same is true of Derby 
horses who did not run in the Guineas but who run in May. In this’ 
last category last year’s good two-year-olds Black Tarquin and 
Black Pampas (3rd and 6th in the order of merit) will probably be- 
» come fancied candidates for the Derby, but they are not bred to win, 
and I think they will be beaten if they run. Ottoman and Valognes . 
have not yet run this year, and remain possible outsiders until such 
time as they improve their prospects, or the reverse, in a race this 
month. Of the newcomers who never raced as two-year-olds, Jock 
Scot (by Scottish Union) seems likely to be the best, and if he shows 
during this month that he can stay well and is improving fast, he will 
need to be considered very seriously. 
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When all the evidence is reviewed a few days before the great race, 
it will be possible to make a short list of three or four or five horses 
whose ‘form’ (and breeding) seems to give them a chance, and 
making the final selection is a matter of deciding-which of them has 
the best. chance. The choice is seldom ‘automatic’, indeed more 
often it is apt to present to the serious-minded man a choice of 
alternatives resembling those which greeted Nelson in the Mediter- 
ranean on the occasions when he learned that the French fleet was 
out. Sicily, the Levant, Egypt, the West Indies, Cadiz? Well armed” 
with all the general principles and probabilities, the pursuit must~ . 

‘still be directed with reference to an embarrassing multitude of 
particular circumstances. Suppose them weighed and considered . 
every one, each individual duly appraised; something may still 
depend on the weather and the state of the going on Derby Day, 
something too on the jockey. For one whose schooldays coincided 
with the Donoghue period (when ‘Steve’ won the Derby most years) 
to say that the jockey can be disregarded, may seem a dangerous 
heresy and a brutish ingratitude, and I confess that today if I owned 
a Derby horse, to have him ridden by Elliott or Smirke or Beary 
would give me a comfortable feeling inside. But there are a dozen or 
a score of jockeys besides of whom some have already ridden Derby 
winners, and the rest are liable to ride them at any time without 
causing the least surprise; and in short I would never be put off my 
favourite horse because my favourite jockey were not on his back. 

It is too early yet to pick the winner, without having to pick him 
again, and perhaps more than once, in the next few weeks. And yet 
why not? (Die Kunst ist lang, und kurz ist unser Leben.) When all 
is said and done picking the Derby winner is a thing one can perfectly 
well do on Christmas morning, provided that one has the time on 
one’s hands and realizes that the decision is not final. In this mood, 
therefore, I suggest that the horses at present for our short list are 
My Babu, Djeddah, Royal» Drake, Jock Scot, and (as outsiders) 
Ottoman and Valognes. I shall be prepared to add to the list, and to 
subtract from it, as a result of races run.in May. I shall keep in mind 
any other French horses that may come to run in the Derby and seem 
to be fancied and to have some ‘form’. I shall not forget everything 
(or I hope anything) that I have written about the probability (as the 
records show) of the Guineas winner being beaten by something that 
has improved rapidly and that perhaps stays the distance better, 
unless the Guineas winner is a really good one. And finally, unless 
something very special turns up in May I shall probably stick to my 
opinion that this year’s Guineas winner is a really good one, and 
pick My Babu, in spite of his name. 


+ 
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SROSENKAVALIER’ AGAIN 
COLIN WELCH 


As Love or Hymen your endeavours guide 

To gain your own, or snatch another’s bride ;-— 
To one and “all the lovely stranger ‘came 

And every ballroom echoes with.her name: 
Seductive Waltz 


THE old school of critics, by whom, as H. L. Mencken said, ‘ears 
_ were bitten off, noses were bloodied, and wallops were given both 
above and below the belt’ served, one would have thought, a most 
valuable social purpose. Acting on the night-club porters’ maxim, 
‘If in doubt, throw ’em out’, they promptly and completely con- 
demned any piece of music that they found strange or incompre- 
hensible; any young composer incautious enough to venture forth 
with a new work found himself set upon by an army of cantankerous, 
disagreeable old men who, unless he possessed that persistent -self- 
confidence which is surely one of the hall-marks of genius, drove | 
him back smartly to the obscurity whence he came. However 
amusing one finds Beckmesser, it cannot be said that Wagner did 
music any great service in ridiculing and discrediting Hanslick. 
Wagner himself had survived many drubbings and had thrived on 
abuse; he never realized how much he owed his old enemy in sparing 
him from hearing the music of those who had not. A critical hush 
has gradually settled upon music since Wagner’s complete triumph; 
no one again will ever dare to be as wrong as Hanslick was. Never 
have young composers been accorded so consistently mellow a 
reception as at the present time, or with less justification. Nowadays 
any conscientious dullard who can constrain himself within a self- 
made strait-jacket of form, or lift the cardboard dumb-bells of a new 
and artificial tone-system, his other qualities being sufficiently 
obscure, is awarded on the field the accolade of a master. It is as 
though the critics, repenting of past injustices committed long ago 
when music was young and vigorous, have now gathered round the 
old, blind Muse to praise her glorious strength and keen bright eye. 

It is natural enough that the scarcity at this stage of our musical 
culture of new music of real spiritual excellence should have turned 
all eyes towards new horizons. Originality has pushed beauty from 
her throne, and derivation is now a word to frighten the children. 
The litmus paper applied is often hardly a qualitative one at all, but 
merely a test of novelty: not, ‘Has this anything worth saying?’ 
but ‘Has this anything new to say?’ It is natural from this that 
Richard Strauss has not been given his due as a composer. Although 
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it was suggested in his youth, he has never been a revolutionary. 
Even his portrait might have given the lie to such a strange conceit: 
the placid, shrewd eyes, broad nose and humorously cynical mouth 
are not the features of a musical sansculotte, but reveal the very 
‘essence of the old German imperial biirgertum, heir of a long and 
prosperous musical culture. As conductor of the Vienna Opera, he 
could be seen daily taking his constitutional among the lakes and 
woods of the Belvedere Palace; a commanding figure in sombre 
black, one of the greatest interpreters of Mozart of the day; Sir 
Henry Wood once remarked of him that he had more the air of a 
distinguished diplomat than of a musician. 

At the beginning of his career Strauss ‘surveyed the musical 
material that had been handed down to him by his predecessors, 
made himself master of an inherited orchestra that would have 
terrified Schubert out of his wits, extended its scope and range in 
certain small particulars, and settled down to write the type of music 
that he has been writing ever since. There is nothing very alarming 
in his orchestral technique to us today, brilliant and conscientious 
as it is. Most of the attacks made upon it have not been on account 
of any wilful ugliness or difficulty, but on account of what was 
described the other day as its ‘dropsical inflation’. Inflation, of 
course, implies a mere increase of size with no increase in the number 
of structural components, an increase of mere uproar without a 
corresponding increase in subtlety and range. One suspects that 
those who.make criticisms of this kind have not heard a live perfor- 
mance of many of his works, as an artificial reproduction certainly 
makes his orchestra appear thick and heavy, without distinction or 
clarity. An ingenious and cruel punishment for those who speak in 
this way would be to demand from them a complete re-scoring of 
any of his major works, using not more than three-quarters of his 
orchestra and preserving all the individual parts and flavour; the 
complexity of the task would be such as to daunt the most ascetic of 
his critics. 

Looking back with the perspective given by- only fifty years’ 
distance, we can see that the innovations Strauss introduced were re- 
lated more to the subject-matter than to the way in which he treated 
it. Given Strauss’s boisterous irreverence and sharp irony, there 
is little in Till Eulenspiegel or Don Juan that Wagner could not 
have written. .The loud controversy that raged around these early 
works seems to us dusty enough, now that all the issues have long 
been decided. What seems startling is that it should ever have 
arisen, for even then the main points at issue were old. Gustav 
Mahler once said, ‘Since Beethoven, we all write programme music: 
we can do nothing else’. Yet some attacked Strauss merely because 
he wrote programme music, even though the roaring of the storm in 
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the Pastoral symphony had preceded Till by about eighty years, not ' 


to speak of all Wagner’s tumultuous scenic and dramatic effects: 
the surge and crash of the breakers round the Flying Dutchman, 
the flickering leap of Loki’s fires, the murmur of Siegfried’s forest. 
But it was the spectre of ‘good taste’ which found itself the chief 
witness for the prosecution. A composer who imitated the vacuous 
bleating of sheep, the revolving of windmills, the fatuous pom- 
posity of Till’s judges or the piercing squawk with which he met 
his doom, could hardly be taken seriously. Ein Heldenleben, with its 
famous section ridiculously immortalizing the critics, and the 
Sinfonia Domestica, drew forth yet louder howls of solemn execration. 
A few innocuous jokes, and very clever they are, seem to have been 
the cause of all Strauss’s early struggles. . 

Now that the tumult has subsided, the image of Strauss, the 
technical wizard, the revolutionary, fades away. A more attractive 
figure takes its place, that of Strauss the charming and humane 
story-teller, the most subtle delineator of character in music. In one 
way at least there have been few composers more fitted for this role: 


Strauss has always remained the man of the world, moving with . 


assurance and ease in all those secure worlds where the finest and 
most delicate blooms of individuality are to be found. His attain- 
ments Outside music remind one of the Americans’ ideal bon-vivant: 
a witty and graceful conversationalist, competent in all. diversions 
from winter-sports to skat (a game amusingly set to music in Jnter- 
mezzo), a generous host, a good drinker, he is at ease in all societies 
and lends distinction to most. And wherever he has been, his 
observant eye and sharp, sympathetic understanding of human 
weakness and charm have supplied him with a rich store of worldly 
knowledge. 

In London last year we heard many of those works which show 
most fully the magnificent use he has made of his musical heritage 
and dramatic talent. Especially notable were the performance of his 
orchestral masterpiece, Don Quixote, under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
and that ‘of his most spectacular shocker, Elektra, whose dismal 
power and brutality seemed more horrific than ever before. Rosen- 
kavalier, too, is now in the repertoire of Covent Garden, most 
delightfully performed, and perhaps it is here that one can find the 
choicest, most fanciful fruits of his genius. Mr. Charles Stuart of 
the Observer rancorously laments the absence of ‘the extraordinary 
leap and lift’, ‘the galvanic currents, the surprises’, ‘the bristling 
whips and scorpions’ of the earlier tone-poems; it is fortunate that 
there is more to the tone-poems than this astonishing catalogue of 
merits might imply. The beauty of Rosenkavalier is so great, its 
mastery so spell-binding, that it can apparently weave its enchant- 
ment without them. 
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Nowhere else has music achieved such roundness, such charm of 
characterization and drama. Octavian himself is of course simple 
enough, with his impetuous gaiety and ardour, the very essence of 
youth and inexperience (plenty of ‘leap and lift’ about his themes, 
too). Nor does the charming character of Sophie present any 
complexities; as Hoffmannsthal drew her, pretty, pure, very naive, 
constantly using expressions picked up from her father or at convent, 
so she appears in the score. Her budding character is as yet un- 
formed, almost passionless; her flow of delicate melody is as fresh 
and clear as that of a young chorister. 

But it is the gracious figure of the Marschallin which draws forth 
the best that is in Strauss. Nowhere else has the tragedy of a beautiful 
woman passing the prime of life been more tenderly expressed than 
in the bitter-sweet themes which sing of her passion and her resigna- 
tion. Music itself seems to breathe with the irrevocable, slow passage 
of time. The opening ecstasy is underscored throughout with the 
melancholy certainty that all this must soon pass away, the. petals 
fall, and flesh dissolve in dust .. . And yet if time brings sorrows and 
regret, it brings also the fortitude of indifference to meet them. As 
the Marschallin sends back her little servant to retrieve Sophie’s 
dropped handkerchief, her graceful gesture tells us she will not 
grieve for ever. A little while, perhaps, but already she grows 
resigned: such is the way of the world. 

It would be expected that the worldly Strauss, with his keen 
appreciation of bawdy, must revel in the unabashed coarse humour 
of the libretto. The Berlin censors, alarmed at some of the amorous 
passages in the first act, suggested alterations which were accepted, 
but they do not seem to have been unduly prudish; the Baron’s 
resumé of his exploits, often omitted in the chaster climes of Covent 
Garden, is unbelievably outspoken. His ceremonious, salacious 
figure is imprinted on our vision before he has forced his elephantine 
passage on to the stage. The orchestra -leers and bows its way 
into a waltz-theme of fascinating vulgarity, and, by an extra- 
ordinary alchemic process, corpulence becomes music. and yet 
remains palpably fat, burgeoning and blossoming before our very 
eyes in a growth almost ectoplasmic. Our acquaintance with him 
improves; the Baron is not only coarse and gross, but very much an 
aristocrat, and sometimes, as at his final leave-taking, almost a 
gentleman. He is as perfectly at ease in the company of the Mars- 
challin as he is in that of his pretty, vulgar light-o ’-love, the disguised 
Octavian. His oleose civilities are most modishly portrayed; his 
favourite tune, a waltz from the slums of Vienna, underlines his easy 
condescension in pursuit of pleasure. It is only a most complicated 
series of contrived misfortunes that can rob him of his confident 
sang-froid and reduce him to his final ludicrous embarrassment. 
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He is no stock Sir John Brute, but a full character, enriched by a 
hundred felicities in the text and as many in the music. 

It was Nietzche* who once said that music scatters about sparks of 
images, and that it is quite within its essence to produce images very 
different from those which at the time had sponsored it. Often in the 
composer’s mind there is a loose interplay of fancy and music, of 
dreamlike images conjured up by the music, stimulating it and lend- 
ing it colour and sentiment, while the music independently pursues 
its course. With Strauss however, the interplay is not loose; his 
unique genius lies in the dexterous precision with which the sponsor- 
ing images are reproduced, the way in which, so to speak, they are 
frozen into the score only to blaze forth again in vivid life on the 
consciousness of the hearer. In this astonishing talent alone is 
found the highest and most humane artifice:.in setting these brilliant 
ideas, springing from so many sources, into a musical fabric of 
sustained and glorious lyric beauty lies the highest art. 

Strauss is not negligible as a pure musician; his mastery of con- 
struction and exposition, his facility in melodic invention is always 
evident to even the most critical ear. But he realizes the allusive 
significance of music as well as its pure significance as sound. A 
theme is never merely a theme to him: it always conveys suggestions 
alien to itself, a suspicion perhaps of another place or time, or 
perhaps of an emotion felt not at first-hand but seen objectively as 
it must strike the feelings of others. Even themes of the choicest 
vulgarity are preserved at grotesque moments in Strauss’s scores, 
and, like flies in amber, are transformed and seen as things of 
beauty. One finds, as in his contemporary Gustav Mahler, ’brazen 
snatches of military band, risky quotations from popular song, the 
swooning lilt of the /andler or Viennese waltz, all used with an 
extremely conscious sophistication of taste; no other composers have 
given to such material a significance so bizarre, so nostalgic or so 
pathetic. With Mahler indeed the tendency is more marked; one 
feels not that he is writing original music within a certain style, but 
that he is assembling and organizing, adapting and sifting, music that 
has already been composed by others. Even in his most moving and 
powerful works one finds this amazing power of derivation, as in the 
laindler of the Ninth Symphony; he takes a pretty little tune, a rustic 
dance from his native Austrian countryside, and with peculiar force 
transforms it into a diabolic, frenzied bacchanal streaked with the 

.shrillest horror. In this trend can be isolated, in Strauss and Mahler 
alike, the first symptoms of the now almost complete divorce 
between symphonic music and genuine popular inspiration; folksong 
is still the mainstay, but it is firmly placed between inverted commas. 

Given Strauss’s powers of musical digestion, however, there is 

1 Birth of Tragedy from the Spirit of Music. 
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no need for him to be a fastidious eater. Though the character and 
identity of each musical component is always clearly distinguished, 
and retains its close connection with the literary idea that gave it 
birth, each part now exists on quite another plane. In his finest 
works the material at hand, whatever its origin, whether suggested 
by the libretto or programme, or springing from music heard before, 
or emerging from a purely musical inspiration, is built into the 
edifice with an open-handed magnificence that seems surprising on a 
first hearing, and inevitable, unalterable, on a second. 

It is said to be especially true of musicians that those whom the 
gods love, die young. To many, it appears that Strauss’s muse has 
been dead since Ariadne auf Naxos. Opportunities of hearing his 
later works have been few in England and one hesitates to condemn. 
The reasons given for condemnation, too, seem very slender. No 
new ground, it seems, has been broken; what need for it?- The 
charm is still there, but is becoming automatic. Who knows? 

It may be that the Muse is not dead, but merely dreaming; ex- 
hausted after the long glory. of the blazing noon; left alone in a new 
world she does not understand, she still remembers with some of the 
old passion the wonderful day that has passed. Like her own 
creature, the Marschallin, she is not miserable or cast down in her 
old age, only wistful and nostalgic, turning again the pages of her 
old triumphs. She has never withdrawn from the world; Die Frau 
ohne Schatten recalls again the divine energy and majesty of the 
tone-poems, and Arabella, with the Metamorphosen and Oboe 
Concerto of recent years, has much of the sweetness and grace of 
the Rosenkavalier. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


VIRGILIO TITONE. Teorica della Rivoluzione. Palermo: G. B. Palumbo, 1944. 
Cultura e Vita Morale. Palermo: Cappugi and Mori, 1943. 


The enormous number of detailed histories and historical monographs which 
have been produced during the last hundred years have vastly increased our 
knowledge of historical facts and have firmly established methods of historical 
research, analogous (although not necessarily similar) to methods of research in 
the natural sciences. Yet despite this great accumulation of historical data we 
are still uncertain about the fundamental nature of the development of human 
society and the laws which govern this development, uncertain even, whether 
such laws exist at all. The now classic ‘human’ interpretation of history, by 
which historical events are explained as arising from the personal decisions of 
individuals, is inadequate precisely because of its impersonality; for it has to 
leave out of account all those — and they are the mass of the human population — 
about whom the historian has no personal data. To re-humanize history the 
historian is faced with the paradoxical task of finding abstractions which will 
enable him to include all men and the whole of human society within his investi- 
gations. Whenever this has been attempted a further difficulty has arisen in that 
it has been found that the accepted ideas of historical causality were inadequate 
fully to explain historical developments. It is the merit of Signor Titone’s essay 
to have faced these root problems of history and to have attempted a fundamental 
answer. 

Starting from Benedetto Croce’s rejection of a distinction between primary 
and secondary causes in history, Professor Titone in the first of these books 
develops this idea into a rejection of the whole concept of causality. 


To talk of a cause in history, in antithesis to a consequence, would be to 
establish a distinction between subject and object, a distinction which has no 
raison d’étre (p. 11). 


Thus, for instance, Christianity cannot possibly be regarded as one of the causes 
of the fall of the Roman Empire, for it was not something which was imposed on 
the Romans from the outside. Christianity represented rather an aspect of the 
spirit of the Roman civilization of that time and, even without Christ and 
the apostles, Rome would have been Catholic. Italy fell into the hands of the 
Barbarians when the Roman-Barbarians were capable of expressing that par- 
ticular phase of its civilization which was represented by the barbarian kingdoms 
in Ital 

To susie the development of a civilization, Professor Titone introduces the 
concept of alternating cycles of expansion and contraction. All forms of human 
life and activity, political, economic, literary, and artistic take part or, better, 
are aspects of a phase of expansion or contraction of a particular society. They 
form a single process of uninterrupted development, the change from one phase 
to the other manifesting itself in the form of a ‘crisis’. Thus art or literature 
alternates between the free, individualistic, romantic phase in a period of expan- 
sion, and the ordered, schematic, classic or byzantinesque forms of a period of 
contraction. In economic life the parallel forms are those of a free industry and 
unfettered enterprise on the one hand, and a controlled economy on the other, 
regardless of whether this latter takes the form of restrictive monopoly capitalism 
or of socialist planning. It follows that value judgments are no more applicable 
between different forms of economic or political organizations, than they are 
between Renaissance and Baroque art; for in every case these forms and styles 
are only aspects of the phases of expansion of contraction through which a 
society passes. Similarly, it is futile to attempt to resolve an economic crisis 
(usually an aspect of a period of contraction or of the change from one period to 
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another) by purely economic methods, 
for these cannot turn a period of con- 
traction into one of expansion. 

The idea of alternating cycles is not 
new. We find it in Macchiavelli, and, in 
a modern form, in Marxist economic 
theory which, as Professor Titone points 
out, was the first to regard crises not as 
exceptional phenomena but as phases 
of a continuous development. The idea 
of regarding different phenomena within 
a civilization not as relationships of 
cause and effect but rather of pattern 
and design, has been suggested by the 
American historian R. C. Binkley (in 
Realism and Nationalism, New York 
and London, 1935). Yet Marxist theory 
held fast to the concept of causality and 
Binkley made no attempt to develop 
systematically his theory of pattern. The 
great advantage of Professor Titone’s 
theory is that it enables us to sidestep 
the old problem of the origin of the hen 
and the egg, the problem of whether 
ideas are anterior to the social and 
economic conditions of the society in 
which they are expressed, or vice versa, 
a problem which is not entirely solved 
by showing the interaction of ideas and 
physical conditions. 

It is, however, doubtful whether the 
concept of causality can be eliminated as 
easily’ as Professor Titone suggests. 
Even if we accept this elimination of 
cause and effect in the explanation of 
indivdual historical phenomena, we are 
still left wondering as to the cause of the 
cycles themselves and why a period of 
expansion should develop into one of 
contraction or a period of contraction 
into one of expansion. To this question 
the author ariswers: the spirit of history. 
But as he rejects any mystical interpreta- 
tion of this term in the sense of a Berg- 
sonian élan vital, his spirit of history 
becomes, in fact, quite meaningless. In 
Binkley’s phrase, it is the equivalent of 
the priests of a primitive cult explaining 
the growth of corn by the potency of the 
corn spirit. Moreover, the concept of 
the cycles is not treated consistently. 
Professor Titone starts by affirming that 
every phase of expansion must be ‘total 
expansion’, embracing all those who 
live in that particular epoch. 
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It would be absurd to think that in one body there should co-exist life and 
death, youth and age, movement and immobility. If a period of history is 
considered as a phase of expansion, it will be so in all its expressions, politi- 
cally, philosophically and literarily, in public and private economy, in 
industry, in science, in religion, etc., and this equally in a/l contemporaries 
(pp. 64-6). 


Yet Signore Titone is too good a historian to try to force facts to fit his theory , 
and he therefore contradicts this theory by admitting that ‘a general phase of 
expansion comprehends within itself a series of minor cycles of expansion or 
even of contraction. And this is similarly true for a general phase of contraction’, 
These two statements leave one even more bewildered as to the real nature of the 
cycles of expansion and contraction and about the causes of their existence. 

Professor Titone is engaged on a more comprehensive work on the theory of 
history, and it is to be hoped that his theory of cycles will be further developed 
and clarified. 

The Cultura e Vita Morale is a collection of essays and reviews written before 
and during the last war, and may be regarded as a companion volume to the 
Teorica della Rivoluzione. In this age of specialized writing, Professor Titone’s 
interests comprise an unusually wide field, and he shows an enviable knowledge 
of European literature and historiography, writing himself authoritatively about 
history, literature, art, philosophy, psychology and sociology. His theory of 
historical cycles enables him to throw light on a great number of different histori- 
cal phenomena. Thus in ‘Sul Concetto di Storia. Pensiero e Azione’, he dis- 
cusses the concepts of revolution and action in their relation to ideas. "At the 
point where action begins the history of ideas ends, for action has a logic which 
exists in its intrinsic necessity of developing as action according to its own laws.’ 
It has generally been considered that there exists a continuity between thought 
and action as, for instance, in the French Revolution or the Italian Risorgimento. 
If then the action is not in accordance with previous thought, the actors are blamed 
for not living up to their ideals in their original purity. Yet action, especially 
when it takes the form of a revolution, is a sign of the exhaustion of a previous 
cultural movement. A true revolution aims at a new form of the state and 
society, otherwise it is just a tinkering with the problem (as, for instance, in the 
case of Caius Gracchus or Masaniello). It is driven by its own logic to become 
dogmatic, restrictive and conservative — all in contrast to the previous era of 
‘expansion’ with its diversity of thought and expression. 

Unfortunately the concept of the exhaustion of a cultural movement is not 
made sufficiently clear. “Youth and age exist in us, in every one of us, and 
equally in history where we speak of the greatness and decadence of peoples, 
of their institutions and of their civilization. And it is precisely in these concepts, 
so simple and yet so difficult to understand . . . that we find the secret of history.’ 
Yet a metaphor is no explanation, much less a cause of a historical phenomenon. 
We are still left with the question of the cause of this exhaustion or decadence, 
for Professor Titone expressly rejects an equation of the concepts of decadence 
and contraction. ; 

The author has many hard and just things to say about the historians of the 
Italian Risorgimento. ‘Above all’, he writes, ‘the Risorgimento must be con- 
sidered as something very complex: only in the last few years have our scholars 
begun to realize this, noticing, for example — and not without a certain ingenuous 
astonishment—that apart from the ‘‘ideals’’ there are other ‘‘factors’’ which have 
to be taken into account, even economic ones, and even then it is not understood 
why these ‘‘factors’’ should be there and why they should coincide.’ English 
historians have probably sinned less in this respect than have Italians.~ Yet it is 
true that ‘factors’ have, in general, been considered too much in isolation, and 
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the whole concept of historical factors and their coincidence in the production 
of historical phenomena is in need of a much more thoroughgoing examination 
than it has received hitherto. 

Professor Titone’s book is full of acute and thought-provoking observations, 
such as his theory that poetry cannot be fitted into any history of cultural move- 
ments but that the rest of literature can. His book is, however, not easy to read. 
Its style is heavy and the author is, perhaps, too fond of quoting the opinions of 
minor writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, only to demolish them 
afterwards. Yet the writing is never obscure and there are occasional happy and 
provocative phrases. The essays are a welcome contrast to the verbose and 
slipshod writing of the majority of the Sicilian historians of the last fifty years. 

H. G. K. 


W. Stark: America: Ideal and Reality. The United States of 1776 in Contem- 
porary European Philosophy. Kegan Paul, 10s. 6d. net. 


The influence of the American Revolution on European opinion is a fascin- 
ating subject to which full justice has not been done. During the early years of 
the Republic America excited the imagination of Europeans in a way which has 
been unequalled since. America was the experimental ground of the Old World, 
a virgin field where the ideas of the philosophers about the perfectibility of human 
institutions could be tried out. One is tempted to compare its influence with 
that of the U.S.S.R. in the 1920s and °30s. The fact that America, like Russia, 
was best-seller material, particularly in Britain and France, illustrates the 
immense curiosity of opinion about the Republic. The prevailing romantic 
temper also added its yearnings for the continent of primeval forests and Niagara 
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Falls. Contemporary European opinions of the U.S. are therefore significant 
and one must welcome the renewed interest which the book under review 
indicates. 

The author of this book has limited himself to one aspect of the subject. He 
is concerned with the character of America in French philosophic speculation 
during the decade before the French Revolution. His thesis is that what he calls 
the ‘Bourgeois Ideal’ of the French philosophers depended for fulfilment upon 
the maintenance of political equality and that the latter in turn depended on the 
diffusion of property. The chief attraction of the United States lay in the possi- 
bility of its remaining an innocent and virtuous Republic of yeoman farmers in 
which large concentrations of wealth could be successfully discouraged and 
equality thereby effectively secured. The author is writing all the time against 
a background of the ‘capitalist reality’ of the nineteenth century and his chief 
object is to show that the most shrewd observers, both French and American, 
were aware of the impending. threat to their beau: idéal from an expanding 
capitalism and sceptical of the Republic’s capacity to withstand it. Apart from 
an introductory essay setting forth the contrast between bourgeois ideal and 
capitalist reality the book consists largely of summaries of the views of four 
French writers — Raynal, Mably, Chastellux and Brissot — together with those 
of two men on the spot — John Adams and John Taylor of Carolina. 

The author’s purpose is a limited one and his thesis sustains adequately the 
introductory essay. The book as a whole fails because the author has not 
conceived it as a whole. He has merely taken the introductory essay and added 
a series of illustrations in the form of long précis and quotations from the 
writers concerned. The result makes somewhat tedious reading. The develop- 
ment of the thesis would have benefited from more reflection and analysis and 
less extensive quotation from such a limited number of writers. Even within the 
strict limits which the author:imposes on himself, one wonders whether there 
are not other French writers whose views would illuminate the theme: Condorcet 
for example who in ‘ De l’influence de la Revolution d’ Amerique sur l'Europe’ 
touches specifically on the economic future of the United States. 

It would be unfair to criticize the author for not having written a different 
sort of book. At the same time one cannot help. being disappointed that a 
volume published in an ‘International Library of Sociology and Social Recon- 
struction’ should confine itself largely to the reflections of four minor French 
philosophers when, as Bernard Fay long ago pointed out, there exists a whole 
French literature in this genre. A rather broader survey, taking in more popular 
works, might have been more revealing of French opinion as a whole towards 
the promise of the United States as the Bourgeois Ideal. Such an approach 
would have left the way open for an analysis, for example, of parallel English 
attitudes. The author is right in pointing out that during the decade with which 
he is concerned, the English were too near to America to write about it with 
much philosophic detachment. Yet in the repressive era of the Napoleonic War 
and its aftermath, the young Republic began to be regarded in radical opinion . 
in much the same light as it had been in France. There is the same spate of travel 
books, the same urge to share in the excitement of the experiment, to draw 
morals for European institutions. A book concerned with ‘The American 
Revolution in European philosophy’ would have gained a good deal of force by 
taking in a more extended period of time and a wider social climate. 

Lastly, the author’s foreshortened treatment is equally defective in dealing 
with American opinion itself. It is not enough to argue from the scepticism of 
Adams and Taylor that ‘thus even in the New World the ideal of equality found 
no home’. Such a conclusion ignores altogether too much of the Jeffersonian 
tradition to be anything but misleading. 

PT. 
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